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Playground Apparatus 











The Merry Whirl 


Accommodates 1 to 50 children 
it the same time. Children can 
voard or leave it at will while 
in motion. Easily operated by a 
single child. Requires no super- 
ision. Gives many years of 

rvice with minimum upkeep. 





Joy Gym 
\ popular device, uniting the 
functions of Giant Stride and 
circular traveling ring. Built 
with standard of O.D. steel 
pipe. Patented top bearing and 
cast aluminum rings. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


City Playground, West Allis, 


Keep The 


Children Off 


the Streets 





Write for this Book 


It illustrates and de- 
scribes the complete 
Mitchell line of Better- 
bilt Playground Appa- 
ratus, showing many of 
the items in_ actual 
colors. Explains just 
how Mitchell Equipment 
is built and why it is so 
admirably suited to 
school, park, resort and 
recreational center 
needs. Sent, with com- 
plete price list, on re- 
quest. 





The Swing Bob 


Ideal equipment for the younger 
children—furnishing _ healthful 
exercise and amusement to 
from one to twenty children at a 
time. Reinforced platform and 
continuous guard rails insure 
safety. Attractively painted. 





tho 











la, 





it a) 
Tree Climb 


A novel item which gives the 
children all the delights of 
climbing trees, with unusual 
safety. Center post and cross 
arms of galvanized pipe. Easily 
installed in small space. 


1805 FOREST HOME AVENUE 
» MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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The World at Play | 


All sorts of time-pieces appeared, their 


245) 





Two Bond Issues in Texas.—On May 11th, paper. 


page 
— 





Beaumont, Texas, voted $75,000 for park and 


faces made cheerful by the addition of numbers 


cut from old calendars. The clock which was 





i] recreation improvement. On May 14th, the citi- 
at zens of Galveston voted favorably on a $300,000 judged the best was made by a little girl nine years il 
z bond issue for recreation. This will be used for old. It was futuristic in motive and decorated i] 
| an adult tourist playground, for a county-city park with tiny bits of vari-colored paper. i 
: with recreation facilities of all kinds, for a play- “The children can tell time for sure now,” said | 
= ground and athletic field for negroes, for four new Miss Pearl Powell, who together with Miss Lois 
«| neighborhood play fields and for improvements Temple, instructed the children in their new game. | 
> in two existing parks and two playgrounds. “But they were a little doubtful about it before 
3 this project was planned.” : 
9 Airports and Recreation.—The development 3efore the clocks began to tick around the field iH 
=I of aviation and the consequent growth in airports house, other projects, educational as well as inter- | 
: is raising the question of the conducting of recrea- esting, were inaugurated. Among the most popu- 
= tion activities in connection with these air- lar of these were the play store and a play post- | 
2 ports. Beaumont, Texas, is to have a new air- office. The card-board money, made in the kinder- | 
z| port and the recreation service of the city is plan- garten classes, flew thick and fast, and before the 
“| ning to put on activities for the people who will afternoon was over all possible merchandise had 
7 gather at the airport, keeping in mind the need been sold including the drug-store sign. Much 
aa for conducting activities which will not interfere more explanation was necessary before the post | 
c with the use of the airport by planes and will office idea could be understood. They wrote, 
=| not endanger lives. In one city which is develop- stamped, mailed, and delivered the letters quite 
2 ing an airport it has been considered unwise to accurately, however, until one small mailman came | 
- § attempt to combine a recreation unit with its air- upon an address written in Japanese. | 
i port because it brings large crowds for recreation é 
: and increases the accidents and death hazard from Girl Scouts on the Lynchburg Playground. | 
‘ landing planes. —The Lynchburg Department of Recreation and 
q Experience alone will determine what the best Playgrounds has organized seven Girl Scout troops i 
3] solution of this problem is to be. and will soon have an eighth to report. The Boy | 
t Scout camp was lent to the Department for a-week | 
2] “Hickory, Dickory, Dock.”—The mouse may in June and occupied by the Girl Scouts, who paid i] 
oO} have run up the clock, but he probably did not $4.00 each for the week. | 
< know how to tell time half as well as do fifty or 
sixty children at the Collins Park Field House, at Toy Making in Detroit.—One of the most 
Seattle, Washington. For their most recent proj- fascinating rooms at the headquarters of the De- 
ect, conducted under the direction of the play- troit Recreation Department is that devoted to 
ground instructors of the Playground Department toys and games. Practically all of the articles on Hi] 
4 of the Park Board, has been a clock-making and display there were made by the children and be- 
S time-telling game. With the models of one large long to them, and may be taken home when the 
z | clock and two smaller ones before them, the chil- children wish to take them. When a child makes 
Z. 


dren, whose ages ranged from five to thirteen something which is unusually good he is asked if 


aw 


he does not want to make a duplicate for a sick 
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years, designed and made toy clocks from colored 
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Picnic Suggestions.—Th« 
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A Picnic Range 
Heating Water.—P: 
ciate having qu 
dish washing he 
at the picnic 
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in this way a great many 


ent to the children’s hospital. 


iren all like to do 1s to paste a 


thick board and then cut it 


ces for a picture puzzle. A 


Ine picture 1s pasted on the 


} 1 
DIOCKS 
Recreation De- 


of the picnic play ma- 
unity groups through the 
esting the organization de- 
< lists the picnic places 
ling their location and the 
ere are suggestions for pic 


re lore as a picnic activity. 


with Firebox Coils for 
ople who picnic and appre- 
of hot water for hand and 
pprove of the system in use 

Chevy Chase, near Glen- 


ise picnic range has been 


ted solidly together, the flat 


rable cooking surface, while 
icted “chimney” carries all 
yve head level. Best of all, 
the network of heating 
re-box ; these, cleverly con- 
ous-sized tank, mean that 

ut quantities of hot water 
e faucet that is placed at a 
base of the tank. The 
nd the cost so slight that 


be easily installed. 


An Oratorical Contest.—One of the most re- 


cent events 1n |! 
contest for neg 
Recreation. Rey 
East Tennessee hig! 
them presentit 
Musical numbet 


and a band 


Mother’s Day in 
On foot, 1] 
thousand of Re 
on the after: 
white birch tre 
Lake Antietam 


as a memorial 


ennessee was the oratorical 
romoted by the Bureau of 


tatives from several of the 


schools took part, each of 
tions of poetry and prose. 
re presented by a quartette 


Reading, Pennsylvania.— 
ymobile and street car, two 
izens made a pilgrimage 
lav 12th, to the 

the west shore of 
lanted six years ago 


motherhood. To this 


tree, it is said, goes the honor of being the first 
tree planted in the nation in the honor of mothers. 

The program which marked this year’s me- 
morial service, held under the auspices of the 
Recreation Department, consisted of musical se- 
lections, the singing of hymns, invocation, ad- 
dresses, the tying of a pink and white ribbon on 
the tree by a high school girl, and the dedication 
of a boulder near the tree bearing a suitable in- 
scription. 

The spade used when the tree was planted has 
acquired historical significance. In 1925, Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge used it to plant on the lawn of 
the White House a tree in honor of the mothers 
of presidents. In 1927, it was used to plant a tree 
in honor of the mothers of the nation, located on 
the Capitol grounds near the Congressional Li- 
brary. Last vear the spade was again used to 
plant a tree at the grave of Mary Washington, 
mother of the first president of the United States. 
This year it was sent to California, where in Los 
Angeles a living monument was planted to the 


mothers of that state. 


Detroit’s Annual Kite Tournament.—For 
fourteen years the Detroit Recreation Department 
has sponsored a kite flying tournament. On May 
19th, more than 200 kites made by boys and girls 
under sixteen years of age were on display when 
the judging began at Belle Isle Casino. Flying 
ability was one of the entrance requirements and 
all entrants had to demonstrate that their models 
could fly at least 100 feet above the ground, be- 
fore they were permitted to enter them. An 
eleven-year-old boy with a simple, trim kite of 
conventional design walked away with the high 


flying honors 


The Sand Modeling Manual.—Through the 
courtesy of Miss Marcella Rex and John C. Hen- 
derson, of the staff of the Los Angeles Playground 
and Recreation Department, who prepared the 
material, the Association is able to announce the 
publication of The Sand Modeling Manual—a 
pamphlet containing ten lessons in sand modeling, 
with illustrations. A section of the pamphlet is 
devoted to a discussion of methods of conducting 
contests. The pamphlet may be secured from the 


P.R.A.A. for twenty cents. 


Playground May Days in Los Angeles.— 
Children of the Los Angeles municipal play 
grounds celebrated the advent of May with thirty- 
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“PAGEANT OF PLAY” GIVEN AT FOREST 


one May Day performances held practically at 
every one of the city’s playfields during the first 
three weeks in May. A total of 1800 boys and 
ls participated in the various programs. Many 
of the observances took the form of symbolic 
spring festivals, with children representing flow- 
ers, birds and butterflies. Others followed the 
traditional Old English May Day idea with folk 


dances, the gathering of villagers and other typi- 


May Day Celebrations in Pasadena.—May 
Day celebrations are very popular in Pasadena, ac- 
cording to the director of the Playground Com- 


munity Service. In the 1928 celebration, twenty 
elementary schools, five junior high schools, one 
senior high school and the Pasadena Junior Col- 
ve enjoyed games, folk dances and musical ac- 
ities and in some instances put on pageants. 
he activities were shared by every grade from 


lergarten to the fourteenth grade of Junior 
College and every pupil enrolled in the schools 
took part in the recreational activities. Experience 
has shown that these community May Days, of 
ch twenty-seven were held, make a tremen- 


ppeal to the school and municipal patrons. 





PARK, NOBLESVILLE, INDIANA. 


The responses of the 17,000 participants are shown 
in the carry-over of many wholesome forms of rec- 


reation. 


May Day in Noblesville, Indiana.—May 
Day was celebrated in Forest Park, Noblesville, 
Indiana, by a pageant entitled, “Spirit of Play,” 
in which 500 children took part. Preceding the 
pageant came a parade of over a hundred floats, 
a fitting introduction to the pageant. The after- 
noon was declared a half-holiday by the merchants 
of the community. 


Hi-School Pep.—This series of publications 
for principals, class and club advisors and student 
leaders consists of a book and a monthly maga- 
zine containing suggestions for extra-curricular 
activities of all kinds. Stunts for “‘pep’’ rallies, 
carnivals, birthday programs and anniversaries, 
club activities, school honors and traditions, en- 
tertainments and receptions, class picnics, senior 
activities and special day parties are all consid- 
ered. The price of the book is $2.00; of the maga- 
zine, 25c or $2.00 for a year’s subscription. The 
publication or editorial offices are at 109 Second 
Street, Portland, Oregon. 
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A Storytelling Garden.—A small and ex- 


] ] 


quisite wonderland created for children is about 


to be realized in Central Park, New York, in the 
“Children’s Gard his is being built in honor 
of Frances Hodgson Burnett, whose books have 
been a joy to so many lovers of flowers, birds 
and children. 1 te has been selected with the 
sanction of tl [unicipal Art Commission. The 


design has been drawn by Charles Downing Lay, 
landscape architect, and construction work will 


soon be under w 

The central feature of the design is a pool and 
bird-bath fountain and beside it a shelter bench 
of pink granite sort of wonder bench where 
the children w surrounded by all sorts of 
beautiful grow! flowers and feeding places for 
birds and liste nature stories, some of them 


told by the instructors in botany and 


ZO yl oy. 


Bessie Potter noh, well-known sculptor has 
designed the « ming bird-bath, cast in bronze. 
The group, sy ing youth, grace and inno- 
cence, has bee! ioned to create in the little visi- 
tors a love of beauty and of nature. The objective 
of the proj [ help the children of con- 
gested district | what they can of the coun- 
try in the cit t. It is planned to train them 
to an intelliges f parks in discovering some 
of the treas iture’s secret garden. 


An Experiment in Old Country Dances.— 


The Board reation of St. Petersburg, 
Florida, at one tit nducted social dancing on 
the municipal nominal rate. Because of 
complaints 1 e City Council by commer- 
cial dance | ers it was decided to discon- 
tinue these s nees. A program of old 
country dances wv however, substituted which 
has proved t e popular with the particular 
group in St urg than the social dances. 
The receipts than cover the cost of running 
these old fas! i dances 


A Program for Colored Citizens in Spring- 


field.— Under tl uspices of the Springfield, 
illinois, Playg: nd Recreation Commission 
an effective pro or colored citizens has been 
conducted duri past four years under the 
leadership of time colored director, Miss 
Romania Gri \ community center has been 
established whet usands of people come to at- 
tend the lectur nd exhibits and to take part in 
the dramati choral societies, gymnasium 


and handcraft class One of the outstanding 








Courtesy of 7 he Imerican City 


A Birp BATH IN A STORY-TELLING GARDEN 


presentations was The Melody of Color, a Negro 
pageant depicting the progress of the race in 
music, rhythmics and verse. The cast including 
300 persons presented the pageant before 1500 


pee | le. 


Negro Soloists Contest.—While the Depart- 
ment of Recreation and Playgrounds of Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, had conducted a number of con- 
tests in quartet singing by Negroes there had 
never been a contest for Negro soloists. The con- 
test held in March created a great deal of interest. 
Who Knows by Dunbar was the contest song and 
ten soloists sang in the finals which were judged 
by three white and two Negro judges. The judg- 
ing was done on the basis of stage presence, tonal 
quality, articulation, pronunciation, enunciation 
and effectiveness. The Negro Y. M. C. A. co- 
operated and directed the finals of their quartet 
contest with the same program. An audience of 


over 600 people was present. 


“Los Angeles at Play.”—‘Los Angeles at 


’ was graphically shown to thousands of 


Play’ 
local citizens when pictures and models depicting 
the many public recreation activities organized 
by the Playground and Recreation Department 
were displayed at the first annual Municipal Ex- 
hibit at the City Hall. The municipal play- 


erounds, beaches, swimming pools, camps, com- 
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munity centers and other recreation facilities with 
the numerous activities going on at these places 
and elsewhere under the department’s sponsor- 
ship were all presented to the public. 





Feeble-Minded Pass Badge Tests.—Fifteen 
boys and a dozen girls, inmates of the Caswell 
school for the feeble-minded at Kinston, have 
passed the athletic tests of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. Five of these 
youngsters are described as “borderliners,” nine- 
teen are morons and three are high grade imbe- 
ciles. The tests they successfully passed are the 
same as fixed for normal boys and girls. 


Southern States Casting Tournament. — 
l‘ishermen of the southern states gathered at Or- 
lando, Florida, for the Southern States Casting 
fournament and the State Convention of the 
Isaac Walton League, conducted by the Orlando 


Bait and Fly Casting Club of the Department of 


Public Playgrounds and Recreation in coopera- 
tion with the Isaac Walton League. At the ban- 
quet held on the last night of the tournament, the 
tropl ind the various awards were presented. 


“Play-Time Varieties.”—Under this title the 


louston Recreation Department held its annual 
revue, when the activities of the Department were 
presented in a stage and screen show. The pro- 
cram included an overture by two local bands, 
the presentation of “Happiness” a moving picture 
showing the activities of the Department, an air 
circus, a demonstration of leisure as it is spent in 
the neighborhood centers and a program of fun 
through drama and music. 

he recently issued annual report of the Hous- 
ton Recreation Department is a delightfully il- 
lustrated pamphlet entitled, “Why the Big Par- 
ade to the Recreation Department Door?” in 
which the various activities of the Department 
are listed, each type of activity being illustrated 
n little line sketches. 


Accident Liability in Athletics.—Among 
the technical matters discussed at the district rep- 
resentative conference held at Miami Beach, 
lorida, March 14, 15 and 16, was the question 
of accident liability in athletics. The plan carried 
out in Jacksonville was outlined. Each player is 


charged $1.00 a year special entry fee, the amounts 


17 


collected being pooled in an insurance fund used 


to pay the cost of medical treatment for accidents 
or injuries received as the result of participation 
in these league activities. As much as $500 has 
been put out for one case and $150.00 for another, 
but the fund seems to have weathered these heavy 
drains. Some question was raised as to the ad- 
visability of this plan and it was suggested that 
where possible the money be placed with regular 
accident insurance companies. The representative 
from Jacksonville stated that they tried this but 
no company would accept it. There was a general 
feeling that a limit should be placed on the re- 
sponsibility of the association as any series of 
accidents or injuries might require more medical 
attention than the funds could finance and raise 
the question of responsibility for the deficit. On 
the whole, most of the executives seemed to favor 
the plan whereby every entry blank has a clause 
relieving the city or the athletic association of any 
responsibility for accidents and injuries. 


Detroit’s Third Annual Indoor Meet.—The 
third annual indoor meet sponsored by the men’s 
staff of the Detroit Department of Recreation 
was held at the Police Gymnasium. Groups from 
the various recreation centers gave a program of 
calisthenics and flag drills, demonstrations of old 
time dancing, an apparatus exhibition, a demon- 
stration of dry land swimming, pyramid building 
and tumbling and stunts. There was a program 
by an Indian Club class, dumbbell drill, competitive 
games and a boxing exhibition. 


A City Apartment Which Provides Play 
Space.—Not far from Chicago’s “loop” have 
arisen the Field Garden apartments, a great build- 
ing two blocks long which provides facilities for 
play along with electric refrigeration and other 
up-to-date features. More than 600 families will 
be housed in these model apartments built by the 
Marshall Field Estate. The apartments will rent 
virtually at cost, bringing only a small return for 
the investors. Play space will be an important 
part of the development. The outdoor playground 
will require a plot 60’ x 150’ in the center of the 
garden. Grilles and ornamental brick seats divide 
it from the rest of the park. Walks through the 
garden are detoured when they reach the play- 
ground and follow an arcade under the building. 
Seats for parents are provided at the sides of the 
playground. An indoor playground for rainy day 
use is also a feature, and a leader will be in charge 


of the children’s play. 
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Playgrounds for Paris.— According to a news Building Developments in Los Angeles.— 
item of May 2nd, Mrs. Elsie Stern, an American The Playground and Recreation Department of 
living in France, has made a gift of about 1,000,- los Angeles has authorized the expenditure of 
000 frances (about $40,000) to provide play- $364,000 for building projects. A small portion — | 
grounds for the children of Paris. It is expected of the plan has been completed ; about half is un- 
her contribution will be the nucleus of a fund to der way, and the rest has been authorized. The 
which all the citizens of Paris will be encouraged development will result in seventeen community 
to subscribe. The project has been approved by centers, swimming pools, bathhouses and similar 
the municipality which has set aside sites, but up structures. Included in the budget are three items 
to the present ti funds have been available. for new swimming pools, the first of which will 
cost approximately $35,000 and the second $34,- 
Lynn Issues Guide Map.—The Lynn, Massa- 000. The third swimming pool at Fernangles in 
chusetts, Boat ‘ark Commissioners has is- the San Fernando Valley is for use by the people 
sued an attract helpful map to guide hikers of the district, who voted $15,000 for the project. 
about Lynn W: i large forest containing ap- 
proximately 2,2 icres. I'he map shows the Pasadena Reports on Activities of 1928.— 
paths, roads, p s, hills and recreation areas. \lthough there was no increase in the budget of 
The stiff folder which contains the map has an the Playground Community Service of Pasadena, 
attractive black and white cover, showing a California, for the past year, the efficiency of the | 
glimpse of the woods. In the inside cover is a work was demonstrated by the increased attend- 
plea for the prevention of fires and conservation ance, which was seventeen per cent larger than in 
of wild flowers. The inside back cover contains 1927 and the hourly service per capita cost of .026 
the history of Lynn Woods while the outside back a decrease of nine mills. Increased efficiency 
cover gives inform ee ee how to reach the woods has made possible this saving. } 
and the provisions for the use - the sapaieneetany Features of the year’s work have included a | 
pease lt also suggests points of interest which playground training course, accredited by the Uni- 
the hiker ought not to miss. versity of California, and an annual banquet at- 
; 7 tended by 292 people, including school teachers 
Recreation in Westchester County. Che and administrators, representatives of municipal 
annual a. a arene ee the W estchester departments, Board of Education and city di- 
County . Recreation St ae Swe rectors and school patrons. Other features were \ 
publication which tells the story ot the year work harmonica, ukelele and guitar bands, the opening 
as much by pictures as by the data given. Brief ardaas eae : : he: 
2 : of two new playgrounds and a plunge, golf in- 
— pen 7 about the program in general struction and the extension of the dramatic pro- 
and the oe pee the work, but to the gram. Leadership was provided at eleven summer 
carding left the greater part of the responsibility playgrounds, three hobby clubs, eleven Saturday 
for the stor, af gue TP rae: 
playgrounds, eight dramatic centers, one Mexican 
center, eleven vaction playgrounds, fifteen after 
school centers. 
New Haven’s Overnight Camp.—The New 
Haven Recreation Commission is conducting an 
' overnight camp for boys and girls, made possible , 
through the generosity of the Inter-Service Club 
| Boys’ Work Committee, who own the nine acres 
F of wooded land where the camp is located. The 
‘| Committee employs a camp director and issues 
: permits to groups wishing to use the camp. It 
Hl is open to any boys’ or girls’ group accompanied ; 
f by a leader, who will assume responsibility for the 
4 club and property of the camp. Each child brings 
| ONE oF THE sIx \ y Bau, Teams rx Honowv.u to his own food, blankets and similar supplies. Fires ' 


COMPETI \LL AROUND HONORS are located at designated places upon permission 
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of the camp director, and firewood is supplied by 
the director. Swimming is permitted at certain 
places set aside for the purpose. A deposit of 
$1.00 is required for each camper. This is re- 
turned if the rules of the camp are complied with. 

The camp is located seven and a half miles from 
Central Green, New Haven, and may be reached 
by hike, trolley or automobile. 


Developments in Cincinnati.— Will R. 


Reeves, Director of Recreation in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, spoke over the radio on Public Recreation 
in a series of radio talks on municipal government 
broadcast every Monday evening. 


In his address Mr. Reeves told of the creation 
of the Public Recreation Commission and traced 
its development and program. He told how, in 
1928, the Commission submitted a bond issue re- 


quest of $150,000 to rehabilitate and improve ex- 
isting municipal holdings. This request was 
approved by the Council and the people. 

It was soon realized that with this sum very 


little more could be done than partly correct a de- 
plorable condition. The Commission therefore 
completed a careful study of the needs for pub- 


lic recreation facilities for the present population 


and the natural expense that might be expected 
in the following ten years, and submitted a five- 
vear-bond improvement program approximating 
$2,500,000. With the recommendation of the city 
manager, the Finance Committee and City Coun- 
cil, the citizens of Cincinnati have authorized 
$950,000 of this sum to be used in expanding the 
present system. Of this amount $700,000 will 
have been expended by the end of 1929. 
ommission has acquired, or is in the 
process of acquiring, one play field for colored 
citizens, a second play field of twelve acres, a 
eventeen acres and a playground in a play 
field approximately seven acres in extent. New 
concrete and steel shelter buildings have been 
built, four concrete swimming pools constructed ; 
ten bituminous surfaced tennis courts been 
made and twenty playground shelter buildings re- 


\luch has been done to grade, drain, 
surface and fence the playgrounds and many 


+ ? ‘ 


other improvements have been made. 


“Point of Honor.”—The Department of Rec- 


reation and Playgrounds of Lynchburg, Virginia, 
has opened a new playground consisting of an 
acre of land on which is a small brick house which 
will be used as a community center. Mr. and 
Mrs. James R. Gilliam, Jr., bought the property 


and gave it to the city for use as a playground be- 
cause of the great need for a play area in that 
section of the community. The land is beautifully 
turfed, and has large oak trees growing on it. It 
has been equipped with apparatus and an old gar- 
den is being graded for croquet, horseshoes and 
volley ball. 

This section of the city has provided many 
clients for the probation officers, the worst offense 
being the stealing of coal from the tracks and sale 
of it to people living nearby. The property has 
received its name from an actual happening years 
ago. Two men were leaving the ground early 
one morning when the owner, who had been away 
from home, asked them what they were doing. 
‘settling a point of honor.” It 
is hoped that the playground, which will be called 
‘Point of Honor,” will help materially in solving 
delinquency problems. 

Another new playground has been opened in a 


‘ 


Their reply was, 


negro section where it is greatly needed. 


Volunteer Service in Dover.—The Dover, 
New Hampshire, Neighborhood House is serving 
primarily the foreign born industrial families of 
the city. An enrollment of 400 children coming 
to the House once a week represents a dozen na- 
tionalities. These children come to the Neighbor- 
hood House after school hours for their clubs— 
simple sewing, garment and dressmaking, cooking, 
music, card board sloyd, whittling and active 
games. Reading and story hours, fireside talks, 
kindergarten once a week, a well baby clinic and 
an evening school for teaching adults English, 
are also included in the week’s activities. 

This program calls for forty workers a week. 
Of this number thirty different volunteers are 
helping, some of whom double their service dur- 
ing the week, each giving at least an hour a week 
of regular help. Many others come for special 
occasions. 

The budget for the work from October 1, 1927, 
to October 1, 1928, was $3,934.13. This money 
was secured from contributions, legacies and in- 
terest on fund, income, including renting of rooms 
and funds raised through food sales and enter- 
tainments of various kinds. 


Handcraft Exhibit in Chicago.—On May 
Oth, 7th and 8th, the Playground Department of 
the West Chicago Park Commissioners held at 
five of the parks an exhibit of the handcraft ar- 


ticles made by boys and girls under twelve years 
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of age. There was a wide range of articles ex- 
hibited from embroidery, bead work, picture 
frames and lamp shades to boats, airplanes and 
dog cabins. The Musical Department of the 
West Park Commissioners provided concerts dur- 
ing the exhibition days 


Parent-Teacher Associations and Recrea- 
tion.—The annual report of the National Recrea- 


tion Chairman of the National Congress of 


Parents and Teachers, shows a sound and vigor- 
ous growth. There are now forty-six branches 


with recreation chairmen, only three branches be- 
ing without such officials. 

A review of the report issued by the branches 
shows the following 

An increase in home play which is very marked 
in some states. 

A great increase in the beautification, equipment 


] 


and leadership and use of school grounds as play- 


grounds. 
An increase 11 


boy and girl—such activities as chaper- 


the recreational activity for the 
adolescent 
oned dances, parties, picnics, organization and 
coaching of music, drama and art. 
One of the most marked advances of the year 
has been the great increase in recreation periods 
at Parent-Teacher meetings. Play hours at their 
state conventions are reported by eleven branches. 
A great number of training classes for recreation 
leadership has been held 

The report urges that the major objective for 
the year be made the beautification and equipment 
of school grounds as playgrounds for the after- 
school play and all day play on Saturdays, holi- 


days and during the vacation period. 


At a District Conference.—At the meeting 
of the Michigan and Ohio recreation executives 
held under the auspices of the P.R.A.A. in De- 
troit in April, experiences in safeguarding the 
health of those attending the playgrounds were 


related. Hamtramck uses a form for reporting 
the health examination which is required for 
swimming, gymnasium classes and _ inter-play- 
ground activities which are very strenuous. Par- 
ticipants are asked to have the card filled in by 
their family physician. For anyone who cannot 
do this, arrangements are made for examination 
by the Board of Health. In a number of cities 
the school records are used in connection with the 


various playground activities. 


It was suggested that playground directors 
make more effort to watch the child to see that 
he does not take part in too strenuous activities 
One executive felt that classes at the beginning of 
the season with talks on health would be helpful. 
In Windsor, Canada, the executive has a list of 
the children whose hearts are defective and they 
are prevented from taking part in strenuous activi- 
ties. 

All the cities represented except one require 
physical examinations before an individual may 
use an indoor swimming pool. In this city inspec- 


tion 1s made for infectious sores. 


Filing Bulletins and Articles on Recrea- 
tion.—At the district conference for recreation 
executives in cities in Ohio and Michigan, held at 
Detroit in April, A. E. 
Recreation at Pontiac, made the following sug- 


Genter, Superintendent of 


gestions regarding the filing of bulletins and ma- 
terial from THE PLAYGROUND. 

“We try to file our headquarters bulletins and 
PLAYGROUND articles in a way which will make 
them of the most value. For the bulletins we use 
the ‘tickler’ or idea file, using a 2”x3” card on 
which the secretary lists the name of the subject, 
such as marble tournament or Easter egg hunt, 
and the number of the bulletin. The bulletins are 
numbered and filed in numerical order. The sub- 
jects of the articles appearing in THE PLay- 
GROUND MAGAZINE are listed on cards in much 
the same way as the bulletins. 

“Last month I| talked with our Lions’ Club on 
the subject of sponsoring an Easter egg hunt and 
providing candy eggs. They were not very en- 
thusiastic at first but when | went to my files and 
found there in an issue of THE PLAYGROUND an 
article on an Easter egg hunt sponsored by a 
Lions’ Club in another city, it was possible to 


interest the club in the project.” 


The “Big Tent” Thrills Memphis.—Mem- 
phis had a rare opportunity this spring to enjoy 
the ‘““World’s Greatest” when over 950 playground 
children took part in a circus held under the aus- 
pices of the Recreation Department of the Park 
Commission. And it was all the children’s “own,” 
for with the exception of the acrobats who came 
from the Y.M.C.A. to help, all of the acts were 
put on by them. There were trained ponies from 
the Zoo, to be sure, but they were not half as in- 
teresting as the burlap animals, concealing happy 
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children who made them do strange and unex- 
pected stunts. There were hair-raising side show 
freaks, jumping horses, ballets, gymnasts, clowns, 
Indians, ukelele players and all the delightful 
things which go into the making of a circus. 


Cambridge Conducts Backyard Playground 
Contest.—The Recreation Division of the Park 
Department of Cambridge, Massachusetts, con- 
ducted a backyard playground contest in an effort 
to supplement the municipal provisions for play. 
The service by the Department included the send- 
ing of a representative to any home requesting one 
to offer suggestions as to the use of available 
space for play purposes and the construction of 
simple apparatus from material available in the 
home. Prizes were awarded for the five backyard 
playgrounds which were judged best, according to 
the following standards: 

(a) By whom designed and constructed 
( Boy, girl, children and parents, parents ) 
(b) Construction and design 
(Strength, workmanship, appearance, 
usefulness ) 
(c) Cost (Low cost preferred ) 
(d) Originality 
(In materials and equipment; in con- 
struction ; in preservation of space ) 

In the printed circular issued by the Depart- 
ment,-suggestions were offered for swings, sand 
box, play benches and seats, ladder, slide, elevated 
mound, horizontal bar, shelter or play house, bas- 
ketball goal and the standard play things. The 
following suggestions were also offered: 

“The appearance of any backyard playground 
is improved by planting vines along the fence. 
The scarlet runner or similar vine is suggested. 
Your boy may want to include a house for animal 
pets or a bird house.” 


Community Music in Irvington.—In Sep- 
tember, 1928, the Irvington, New Jersey, Sym- 
phony Concert was organized under the auspices 
of the Department of Public Recreation. Three 
concerts were given during the season of 1928- 
29, the final one being held on May tenth. Among 
other compositions Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony and the Largo from Dvorak’s The New 
World Symphony were played. There were fifty- 
nine players in the orchestra. 

Sixteen major projects have been adopted for 
the coming season. In addition to the Symphony 
Orchestra these are the Spring Music Festival, 


Boys’ Band, Music Memory Contests, Community 


chorus, National Music Week observance, Boys’ 
Harmonica Club, Girls’ Ukelele Club, Musicians’ 
Bureau, Lectures, Christmas caroling, Girls’ Glee 
Club, County Choir Contest, Outdoor Band Con- 
certs, Indoor Concerts and a Song Leaders’ Train- 
ing School. 


Wheeling Increases Tax Levy for Recrea- 
tion.—The city of Wheeling, West Virginia, was 
recently authorized by the State Legislature to 
increase its tax levy for park and recreation work 
by five cents (for each $100 of assessed valua- 
tion). Four cents of this amount, approximately 
$48,000, is for the maintenance and development 
of Oglebay Park, the new 750 acre woodland 
tract recently donated to the city by the late 
Colonel E. W. Oglebay. This fund will be ex- 
pended by the Wheeling Park Commission, which 
now has a total levy of eight cents for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of local parks. The addi- 
tional cent is for the maintenance and operation 
of the city Playground and Recreation Depart- 
ment which now has a total annual levy of five 
cents, representing a budget of approximately 
$60,000 for the year 1930. Wheeling now has a 
total tax levy of thirteen cents or $156,000 an- 
nually for public park and recreation work. 


A Happy Occasion.—The annual meeting of 


the Dedham, Massachusetts, Community Associa-’ 


tion, held in May, was a particularly happy event, 
for at this time the mortgage on the community 
house was burned with fitting ceremonies. This 
was made possible by the successful completion 
of a financial drive for $15,000 which will also 
permit the expenditure of $5,000 for the improve- 
ment of Baker Park adjacent to the house. It is 
hoped that later a gymnasium and auditorium 
will be added to the house and a wading pool con- 
structed in the playground in the park. 


Play Rights Given Children’s Hospital.— 
Sir James Barrie has given all of his rights in 
Peter Pan to the hospital for sick children in 
Great Ormand Street, London. It is estimated 
that the gift, which is wholly unconditional, will 
produce an income of about 2,000 pounds a year. 


Westchester County’s Drama Institute.— 
The Westchester Women’s Club at Mount Ver- 
non, New York, was the scene of the Fourth An- 
nual Little Theatre tournament conducted by the 
Westchester Drama Association under the aus- 
pices of the Westchester County Recreation Com- 
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mission. The ntest was open to any Little 
Theatre grouy he county, no professional or 
ex-professional actor being permitted to play. 
Each of the nine groups taking part presented a 
one-act play which did not play longer than forty- 
five minutes. The quality of the work was splendid 
and the variety types of plays presented un- 
usually interest 

The three groups chosen by the judges as the 
best played on the final evening for the tourna- 
ment trophy. The groups in the finals were the 
Drama Section of the Bronxville Women’s Club, 
which present Florist Shop by Winifred 
Hawkridge, the Community Players of Mount 
Vernon, who gave 7 Game of Chess by Ken- 
neth Sawye r Goodman, and the Studio Workshop 


Players of Greet who presented Wr. Samp- 


son by Charles Le he competition was keen 
as all plays were well presented and the acting 
exceptional \t the close of the tournament the 


cup was presente 


Mount Verno 


the Community Players of 


Other plays given at the contest were The Sun, 
The Grill, Foll Vlantkin and Minikin, The 
Breaking of the Calm and 7 Valiant. 

The interes both the contestants and the 
people was gratify lhe auditorium was filled 
each evening enthusiastic audience. The 
number of people engaged in amateur dramatics 
in Westchester | nty is increasing each year, 


with the result vy groups enlist in each an- 
nual tournament This year three new groups 
] ] 


were adde¢ 


Drama Tournaments in New Hampshire.— 


Drama tournament ive become popular in the 
rural districts of N Hampshire. Granges, 4-H 
clubs, Farm Bureaus, women’s organizations and 
similar groups the contests in which nine 
of the ten count yf the state competed during 
the spring mont 1929 Juring Farmers’ and 
Homemakers’ Wee to be held at the State Uni- 
versity in August irther eliminations will take 
place \ ward | be made by the Agricultural 
Ik xtension Servi the three best groups. 
\mong the pl hich proved most popular 
are, The Neigl by Zona Gale, The Ghost 
Hunters by Laura W. Watkins, The Last of the 
Joneses, The R rpet Be Unele Jimmy and 


Boys’ and Girls’ Day at Linden Center.— 
The Linden ¢ Center, conducted by the 


3ureau of Recre Department of Public Wel- 
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fare, Dayton, Ohio, held its annual Boys’ and 
Girls’ Day with a program of ping-pong tourna- 
ments, volley ball, track events and dramatics. 


The Closing Demonstration in Peoria.— 
The five community centers of Peoria, Illinois, 
combined in a final demonstration in the armory. 
About 2,000 spectators saw the demonstration of 
dancing, gymnastics and music given by 500 mem- 
bers of the community center classes. One end 
of the armory was given over to an-extensive dis- 
play of handcraft and sewing. The program 
opened with the combined children’s orchestra of 
50 pieces. This was followed by a folk dancing 
demonstration by 200 children. Nearly 150 women 
took part in a gymnastic class with a program of 
calisthenics, dancing games and stunts. As a final 
number a group of women gave selections from a 
minstrel show which they had recently produced at 
their social center. Social dancing for all con- 
cluded the program. 

The classes represented in the demonstration 
are absolutely free to the citizens of Peoria. They 
and the summer playgrounds are conducted on a 
budget of $5,000. The demonstration itself was 
produced at no cost other than leadership. The 
use of the armory was given, as were the tables 
for the handeraft display, the services of the mu- 
sicians for the dancing and all other musical ex- 


penses. 

A Playground Directors’ Training Course. 

On March 7-8-9, 1929, the Oakland, California, 
Recreation Department conducted a_ training 
course for playground leaders to which all of the 
recreation departments of the East Bay cities were 
invited. Practically all of the people on the pro- 
gram were members of the Oakland Playground 
staff. A rich program of activities and instruction 


was provided. 


A Leaders’ Training Conference Out in the 
Open.—Week end leadership and training insti- 
tutes and conferences at camps are becoming in 
creasingly popular. 

Such a conference for volunteer and profes- 
sional leaders was held at Camp Frisbie, the Epis- 
copal Church camp near Waterford, Michigan, 
under the joint auspices of the educational and 
recreational agencies of Oakland County. 

The program included games and nature study, 
swimming, council fire, and addresses. 

The cost of the week-end was two dollars per 


person from Saturday noon until Sunday. 
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| The Boy and His Leisure: 
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is, In the first place, has the boy got any leisure of leisure? In the first place he loses play. Play ) 
° - . e e “ F; r i} 
y. at the present time?’ Leisure means freedom— is not a duty or a drill. It cannot be done to i 
of time free from direction by others and from obli- order. It is not required. The command is from | 
n- gation to them—-time to do with as you like. Is within. A baby playing in its mother’s lap is not ] 
id there any such time at present in our boys’ lives, following a schedule. He is not doing calisthenics H 
S- time not preempted in his daily schedule? Is —one, two, three, kick. In all his repertory of 
m there any leisure left ? peek-a-boo, of exploring with his hands _ his 
yf The boy has school and his home lessons. If mother’s face, of pretended quarrel and recon- 
1g he is lucky he has home duties to perform. If he ciliation, of hiding and return, of sauciness and 
nl goes in for art or music there are his drawing les- repartee, he is doing what he feels like doing, 
rf sons or his practicing. Even his games are sched- whether in taking the initiative or in response. 
al uled and directed. (Often the leader of the foot- Yet he is getting education, the most important 
a hall team is not the captain but the coach. And he will ever get. Nature has many teachers in her 
it the coach is not even an educator. He is a spe- school. Among the first she sends is love. The 
i cialist of a rather narrow type. There is a ped- song of love has not been formulated. The 
antry in modern athletics. The rudiments of teacher whispers something to him and he finds 
n sport have taken the place of Latin grammar in the wav. 
V our modern education, and the new professors Or he is on the floor playing by himself. He 
a are more pedantic than the old. picks a thread off the carpet and looks at it with 
S hildren are taught college athletics from the all his eyes; picks up a block, turns it over and 
e cradle. I know of a father who this year went examines it, bangs it on the floor and laughs to 
s ened to have his son, six years old, taken out of hear the noise; throws it away as far as he can, 
00] because the : — ' . p > = . 4 ‘ 
. school because they did not teach football to the crawls after it. Later he builds houses out of 
first grade blocks, a Tower of Babel first, then more elaborate 
he same s true ef « ’ ‘ > 1c e - 7 . ° ° 
The same is true of golf and tennis and base structures. Construction and experiment—these | 
1] Tha oilern smate : -_ ee antec. 6 mod ; 
ball. The modern amateur 1s more of a protes two new fairies have been sent out, two new voices i 
. sional than any professional ever thought of being. have spoken to him, one whispering—create, and i 
a S nrerec for > Chg i Ss 1 - : iS - ; | 
He is entered for the championship when he 1 one—explore. They do not drill, they never tell 
> born him how, nor set a model for his copying. They 
= \\] if 1S h bo vettine fr a] is? is ° ormL.: ° fe. 99 , “ . 
wna the boy getting from all this? He 1 merely whisper, “This is life,” and add, “It is up 
+4 oetty 11S¢ ray] infor ati > 4 ac 117 Oo “PT - ‘ ” 
oC ; useful information. He is acquiring cet to you. 
. tain kinds of skill and knowledge—reading, writ- ne ’ oe 
Che baby’s education is all leisure, yet he learns 
ing, arithmetic—perhaps drawing, the piano or a ; : aed 
: more in four years than in all the rest of life. 
e violin—and the rudiments of certain college . eae: ae? ; 
mee : \nd what is more important, it is all worth know- 
game \luch of this acquirement 1s necessary ; _ 
' ; at ad : ing. 
all of it is valuable—or might be. Training, skill, = , 
> ; ds , “f Soon he hears other voices. One says, “Come 
knowledve are needed in our life and must be ac- ty ; : : 
; Sean and dance.” He sings and dances, makes up little 
quired at the cost of such drudgery as may be ty. a ‘ 
ae rhymes. He is a musician and a poet. The voice 
ecessal a - 
igh» : ee ae : did not teach him any poem, nor yet the two-step. 
Che boy is getting also a feeling of responsi- ee : : ; 
as ; . She let him find the tunes and rhythm for him- 
bility, a sense of duty, obligation. He is learning fd ot ¢ ; 
. ; self. It apparently is not the particular song but 
that some things have to be done whether they ne ex: PP , A. -dentl hi k 
, . lis singing it that matters. She evidently thinks 
are pleasant or unpleasant, as a duty to his actin ? . 2 3 . 
there is something in him that can sing—perhaps 





parents, to his country and to his future self. 
The boy is getting much that is of value through 
his schedule. What is he losing through the loss 


“Radio Broadcast, March 16, 1929, under the auspices of the 
Boston Y.M.C.A 


something new—a new song, never heard before. 
Take a later age. Two boys meet on a Satur- 
day afternoon. “Let’s make a boat.” “No, let’s 


make a hut up in the woods.” Let’s find that 
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kingbird’s nest.” “Let’s make a castle in the 


yard.” “No, let’s join the gang and make a bon- 
fire.” 

Discovery, experiment, creation—these master 
voices are still at work. 

I knew a boy who was late to breakfast because 
he was swashing water in his old-fashioned bath- 
tub to see whether the tides went round and round 
the ocean or across. The turning-point in the 
career of Michael Pupin, the great scientist, was 
sticking a knife blade in the sod, rapping on the 
handle, and so signalling to his companions. Then 
came the question, does the light vibrate to us 
from the stars? How does it get here? Later 
came questions of electric current and his remark- 
able inventions. 

Leisure, adventure, time to think. 

Or else it is: “Let’s play ball. Aw, come on.” 
They meet with the gang and choose sides and 
play. They have disputes, settle them somehow 
by yelling all at once. They legislate upon ground 
rules and find out who is boss, establishing some- 
how an unwritten constitution prescribing within 
what limits he decides. Sometimes a dispute lasts 
all the afternoon. Time wasted, you will say. 
Sut are you sure? If they finally settle their dis- 
pute and if they eventually find a way of settling 
others, they have learned something more impor- 
tant than baseball. Something that took our an- 
cestors many thousand years. An afternoon or 
so is not too long 

Love, creation, discovery, law and institutions 
--through them all, initiative. And with initiative 
morality—forming purposes and carrying them 
out, making decisions and abiding by them, plan- 
ning his own life and living it. Are these impor- 
tant? They are all of them the fruits of not being 
bossed, the fruits of leisure. 

Leisure admits the integrating power in our 
lives. It is our opportunity for living from the 


center out, for being somebody. It is this inte- 


grating power that our young people of the present 
generation lack. The absence of leisure in their 
education is the underlying cause of their aimless 
actions, their poor and barren pleasures—movies, 
sensual dancing, jazz, and necking parties; drink- 
ing, rushing here and there and getting nowhere. 
It makes inevitable their passive forms of recrea- 
tion, feverish activity upon the surface, stagnation 
of the mind and will—the tragic, futile wasting of 
their lives. From lack of freedom in their educa- 
tion, the power of imagination, of all initiative or 


creative effort, has atrophied. The heaven-sent 


opportunity of youth to learn authentic living has 
passed unused. 

There is, it is true, something of the play spirit 
—the elements of creation and discovery, of ini- 
tiative, social organization and planning for him- 
self—in what the boy does in school and even in 
his college-—dictated athletics. I am myself an ad- 
vocate of supervision on the public playgrounds. 
There is a kind of supervision that leaves more 
room for initiative than would be possible without 
it. Freedom results also indirectly from training 
which, while it is going on, 1s drudgery. A boy 
who has learned a game or learned to play the 
violin is emancipated by these skills. 

Supervision may make room for leisure. Skill 
may open new vistas for its use. But there must 
be leisure in the pure state. There must be liberty 
not merely within the structure of the game or 
lesson that the teacher or the coach prescribes, but 
liberty to make the structure, to develop the game, 
to choose what game to play. And, further still, 
a boy should sometimes have an afternoon at his 
disposal to make of it what he will—leisure not 
merely for the sake of play but for the sake of de- 
ciding whether he will play. Time to dispose of 
utterly as he thinks best—to think, to dream, to do 
nothing as he feels inclined—leisure not only with- 
out the presence, but without the fear of interrup- 
tion. Very faint are the first whispers of the 
spirit, only to be heard in solitude. There is 
needed the freedom of the forest or the mountain 
top, of some sanctuary where the boy knows he 
will be alone. 

Beyond play there is this other form of leisure 

another mood more necessary yet, if that were 
possible. Play is an inner ring of education be- 
tween the boy and the school. There is another 
still more intimate. There is in the blossoming 
of life, the need of reverie, of wonder, specula- 
tion, of thinking deeper than words, deeper than 
thought itself, receiving the first faint intimations 
of the spirit. 

There is something in every human being that 
is original, not necessarily different but first-hand, 
a special tone and bias rising from something that 
is deeper than himself, a voice authoritative, final, 
that makes demand on him to be its instrument. 
As he listens to this voice and follows it, he lives. 
Without such hearing and obedience he is never 
born. It is in the finding expression of this voice 
in terms of duty and responsibility, of beauty, 
courage, understanding, through stress and sacri- 
fice and drill and drudgery that life consists. 

















Women Win Again 


By ETHEL Bowers 


We were approaching the Olympia in Detroit, 
about eight o’clock, on the evening of April 12th, 
when the middle-aged fat man, who wouldn’t ap- 
preciate that description if he heard us, made the 
joking remark, “! don’t have to go to the Olympia 
and climb a thousand stairs and fight for a seat 
to see fat women. I can see them every day,” and 
so on, aS men always tease. 

That was too much for us. “Just you wait,” 
we answered, “tonight you’ll be surprised and 
pleased. Furthermore, show us where we can 
see fifteen hundred married men, mostly fat and 
middle-aged, who will take part in a gymnastic 
demonstration before an audience of ten thousand 
people. You men won't do it, and you know it!” 
There was peace in the family after that! 

Just to enter the building and find our seats was 
thrilling. A holiday spirit filled the crowd of 
men, women and children who thronged the en- 
trance, ran up the stairs and filled the seats of the 
lower tier of that huge indoor stadium. The De- 
troit Recreation Department Band added to the 
fun by playing, and playing well, their favorite 
marches. Recreation people from two states at- 
tending a district conference met and chatted in 
the section which had been reserved for them. 
Everywhere in the various sections people from 
the same community centers, the same neighbor- 
hoods, churches and Parent-Teacher Associations 
waved and called to one another and met in little 
groups. It was a great community night for all 
of Detroit 

The oval cement floor was bare, except for a 
few white lines and a circle in the middle. 
Promptly at 8:15 the band stopped, a whistle 
blew, the orchestra started a march and the 
seventh annual women’s gymnastic demonstration 
of the Detroit Department of Recreation began. 
From the two middle entrances the young women 
instructors, dressed in white bloomers and mid- 
dies, marched to their places on the floor, From 
the four entrances at the ends of the great oval 
marching ten abreast, came the members of the 
Women’s Gymnasium classes of forty-five com- 
munity centers. These are married women, not 
business or school girls, for each of those groups 
have their own classes and their own demonstra- 
tions 


On they came, forming front ranks of twenty 
each, six hundred women, marching in step, keep- 
ing their ranks and files straight, their heads up 
and chins in. They were dressed in white middies, 
black bloomers, black hose and gym shoes, abso- 
lutely uniform. The ties were of all colors of the 
rainbow, each color representing a community 
center. On each middie collar was printed in 
large uniform letters the name of the center and 
the number of the relay team of which the woman 
was a member. ; 

The absolute uniformity of costume, and the 
precision with which these six hundred women 
marched, opened order and did their exercises, 
in response to the commands of a trim little white 
clad head instructor, standing at the microphone, 
made it difficult for us to realize that these were 
not the high school girls we have so often watched 
in demonstrations. As the group went through 
eight exercises of difficult nature we started study- 
ing the participants individually, line after line, 
row after row. 

No one can ever tell exactly, but the ages of the 
women seemed to range from about twenty-five 
to seventy. We found many white and grey heads 
among the brown and yellow. We can only guess 
at the weight of the women also, and found it 
ranged from about ninety-five to three hundred 
pounds. We are not exaggerating! And unless 
appearances are deceiving, the amount of enjoy- 
ment seemed to be in direct ratio to the number 
of pounds. Moreover, the skill and grace dis- 
played by the larger women often surpassed that 
of their more slender classmates. But enough of 
that. 

After the exercises and a simple Dutch dance 
executed by the whole group of six hundred 
women, the group closed order and marched off 
in perfect order ten abreast through the two cen- 
ter archways while six hundred more entered as 
had the first, through the four entrances at the 
end. And so on, throughout the whole evening, 
as one group was leaving the floor, the next was 
marching on. 

After the second group of six hundred had com- 
pleted their set of exercises and a Rye Clog dance, 
a group of several hundred entered. carrying hand 
apparatus for a combination drill. The arrange- 
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1 


ment of this driil was interesting, and the exer- 
cises difficult. It must be remembered that these 
women, or a very large percent of them, have 
never had any physical education or games train- 
ing until they entered these community center 
classes. In such cases it is necessary to teach 
them just the same things that you may be teach- 
ing their daughters, or perhaps, their grand-daugh- 
ters in the fourth grade. , 

To see a hundred women formed in a great 
cross, swinging Indian clubs in perfect unison, 
while other rows of a hundred each, did indi- 
vidual, dual and group-of-four exercises with 
wands and dumbbells, all with the precision of an 
army, made one realize a little of what these 
We cannot tell all they 
have conquered by means of these gymnasium 


women have conquered. 
classes; age, lack training, prejudice, family 
scoffing, racial and personal habits, all these things 
and more, have these women overcome in seven 
years or less. In a few years they have broken 
away from age long traditions, and have trained 
mind and muscle so that they presented a difficult 
drill with the spirit, grace and rhythm of a dance. 

Speaking of dancing, haven’t you always heard 
that fat people are light on their feet? Now we 
know it! Perhaps it was the costumes of green 
and white; perhaps it was the “‘little girl spirit” 
that comes with dressing up in bright colors and 
high hats, and flirting and clicking your heels to- 
gether, but whatever caused it, the Irish dance 
was the happiest, jolliest, most rollicking dance we 
ever saw. Not one of the hundred women in that 
dance was “‘fair, fat and forty.” Some may have 
been sixty years old; some, in fact, many, may 


two hundred pounds, but for 


have weighed n 


a glorious five minutes actually, and for years to 
come, in retrospect, they were buxom, blushing, 
[Irish colleens and gallant, glorious Irish beaux. 


We couldn’t 


couldn’t have been hidden 


Suddenly Friar Tuck appeared. 


help seeing him 


under many a bush¢ With him were Little John, 
Alan-a-Dale, the Sheriff of Nottingham, and, 
most important of all, of course, Robin Hood. 
After a conference all the archers were called and 


\rchers’ Drill 
k belts and yellow pointed 


gave their Short, bright red, 
sleeveless tunics, bl 
hoods, worn over the gymnasium uniform, made 
most effective and inexpensive costumes. 
It’s a far cry from Sherwood Forest to Dixie- 
land, but the transition took only a second. Over 
a hundred colored women, in little girl dresses of 


large checked pink and white gingham and big 


pink hats, or in shoit biue and white checked 
overalls and white shirts and blue caps, tripped in 
hand in hand and did a good old Dixie tap dance. 
The audience was very appreciative throughout 
the whole evening, but this dance gave them the 
most real fun. One of the “little boys in blue” 
was a three hundred pound woman who enjoved 
the audience’s fun at her expense as much as they 
did. Incidentally she was one of the best tap 
dancers on the floor, and they were all good. 
Games of all kinds came next. Again we found 
it difficult to realize that these women before us 
were mothers and grandmothers. They were 
playing games we play on playgrounds, and laugh- 
ing, screaming, stumbling, pushing and dodging 
just as the playground children do. Actually they 
seemed unconscious of the ten thousand people 
watching them. We have seen these very same 
women in their own gymnasium playing these 
games with the same abandon. They really “have 
the time of their young lives” in these classes, and 
were having it this evening, too. 
* The outstanding number on the whole program 
for skill and effectiveness was the flashlight drill. 
\gain, hundreds of women in gym uniform 
marched on the floor, arms bent, hands under arm 
pits, and formed a great wheel of many spokes, 
all facing away from the center. Suddenly the 
lights were dimmed and went out, all except the 
exit lights of the building. The flashlight glowed 
in the hands of all participants. One girl in the 
middle and the one in each spoke immediately 
next to her had covered their flashlights with pink 
\t first 


all the flashlights were directed to the floor at the 


celluloid and wore scarfs of pink cloth. 


feet of the women. ‘Then the orchestra started, 
the drum beating out the rhythm of the music, 
and as one person the three hundred or more 
women started moving their arms in time to the 
music. The movements were simple at first, plain 
arm swings forward and back, fore upward and 
downward, side upward and downward, all done 
in unison, making a most effective demonstration 
of skill and beauty. Pink and white flecks of light 
danced like fireflies, on the floor, audience, and 
performers. Then the exercises became more 
difficult, the tempo quickened and alternate rows 
did varied exercises. Had one row, or even one 
person made a mistake the effect would have been 
ruined. However, there was not for one moment 
a loss of unity or rhythm. The audience applauded 
constantly and voiced its approval throughout the 
whole drill. The climax came when the different 
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rows struck a pose at the end, but though the po- 
sitions varied, each had the flashlights shining on 
her face. Some had arms curved overhead, with 
lights pointed downward; some had arms crossed 
on chest with lights pointing upward, and many 
other graceful poses, kneeling, lunging, standing. 
It was one of the most effective drills we have 
ever seen, and astounding that it should be done 
so perfectly by women with no childhood training. 

Again we were in fairyland. Ballet dancers 
entered, all aglitter in gold, and with great bunches 
of balloons in both hands, others with one gold 
bubble, many Pierrots and Pierrettes with red 
balloons and stately shepherdesses with tall crooks. 
The fairies in gold danced in approved ballet 
fashion, the stately ladies stepped and courtesied, 
swayed and turned, and the others danced, flirted 
and played with their red balloons. All enjoyed 
the beauty, rhythm and grace of the dance, but 
none so much as the dancers themselves. 

The demonstration was almost over. There re- 
mained only the Over and under relay with ten 
women on a team, to determine the champion 
team. It sounds simple, but to run off eight hun- 
dred and fifty women in a relay race in ten 
minutes is not very simple. It was done in that 
time and with ease, but it meant weeks of efficient 
preparation. The gymnasium instructors in white, 
whom we had not seen since the mass drills at the 
beginning of the program, ran out with the balls 
and took their places on the line. Thirty teams of 
ten each with the leader of each team wearing a 
red head band ran out and took their places fac- 
ing the instructors. The starter called the sig- 
nals, blew the whistle and the race was on.. The 
ball was passed over the head of the leader, be- 
tween the legs of the next one and so on to the 
last one, who ran to the front of the line and 
started it back again. When the leader, wearing 
the red band, reached the end of the line and re- 
ceived the ball, she ran forward twenty feet to the 
judges, who had her report to the scorer. In this 
way three heats were run off; then the best three 
teams in each heat competed in the finals for the 
award of the Recreation Department pin, which 
was awarded immediately to each member of the 
winning team by C. E. Brewer, Commissioner of 
Recreation. 

The most important part of the relays was the 
spirit of the participants. The Over and under 
Relay was well chosen as the one to be used for 
comipetition. The amount of activity was suff- 
cient and of the right kind, and was not too stren- 


uous. The distance to be run was short. Every 
woman could take part. It was difficult enough 
and necessitated team work, practice and skill. 
All could enjoy it. And they did. Such yelling 
and screaming, such fumbles, slips and falls, such 
pure fun has not been seen in that hall for a year. 
When in this day and age, does a woman have 
an opportunity to yell just for the joy of “letting 
off steam”? A number of the women fell on the 
concrete floor during the races, but not only were 
they not hurt, but apparently they did not even 
realize that they had fallen. And when the pre- 
liminary races were over, and the announcement 
made of the nine teams which were to compete in 
the finals, ninety women laughed, screamed, 
danced, and flung their arms around one another 
and went through all the antics that their daugh- 
ters and granddaughters do when they are happy. 
When the finals were run off, and members of the 
winning team received their pins, they were as 
modest in victory as we wish our school girls to be. 

What does this all mean? What is the good of 
such a demonstration? In the first place it adds 
interest to the whole winter’s program of gym- 
nastics, dances and games for women. Every 
woman who enters the gym classes and comes reg- 
ularly is eligible to take part in the demonstration. 
It gives an objective to the course, and it improves 
the type of work, giving each woman a sense of 
being a craftsman, working with others to create 
a beautiful thing, rather than a “dub” with no 
ability and no prospects of ever succeeding in any- 
thing. It develops cooperation and sportsman- 
ship. It gives beauty, variety, romance, excite- 
ment, thrills, and, most of all, “the joy of suc- 
cess” to lives that otherwise often have only the 
monotony of routine. It provides a democratic 
club for the newcomer in a city, or for the shy or 
handicapped homemaker. 

This demonstration shows recreation experts 
what can be done in activities for the older 
women. The affair was self supporting, for the 
twenty-five cent admission fee paid for the rent 
of the Stadium. The women were asked to sell 
five tickets each, and all supplied their own cos- 
tumes. Many cities have women’s gym classes 
with the same types of activities, gymnastics, 
simple games, dances and carefully selected com- 
petitive events. Few cities, however, give the 
older women the opportunity to show their ability 
in exercises, games and dances suited to their 
capacities, and unembarrassed by the presence of 
younger, and so called, expert contestants. 
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The Detroit Recreation Department is to be 
commended in providing this opportunity for the 
women of Detroit and Miss Lottie MacDermott 
and her capable staff deserve all praise for plan- 
ning and conducting so successful a demonstra- 
tion. Through a wise choice of events and experi- 
enced leadership, the women of Detroit have won 
over all handicaps, especially age and weight, and 
have shown that they can compete with skill and 
grace, against women of any age. 

Could their husb 
tle that as you please! We affirm that the 
“Women Win Again!” 


nds have done as well? Set- 


How Character Comes 


Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, Professor of Edu- 
I] 


cation, Teacher’s College, in a recent address 


before the Secon \nnual Conference of the 
Boys’ Work Section of the Welfare Council of 
New York City, presented his discussion under 
three headings: the type of character to be de- 
veloped; the promise of that development; and 
the technique of building or learning. 

The goal is rich living for one’s self, with all 
that implies, and wishing a similar richness of 
life for othets. A growing personality is implied. 
A person of character thinks and then chooses. 
He will more and more be living in a world which 
we of this generati do not know. New inven- 


tions, new social problems, new outlooks will 


make his world as different from ours as ours 
today is from the one on which at least the eldest 
of those here looked when they were boys. We 


must hope for the development of a type of man 


able and willing to take a worthy stand in a 
changing situation. 

This person will be able and disposed to size 
up a situation adequately as a basis for free choice 
of thought, attitude or action. He will be a posi- 
tive factor in a world of change. Each person as 
he faces any situation from either the moral or 
prudential view-point should be able to take into 
account ail the factors in the situation and pro- 
gressively take them into account according to 
their wider significance. Such a personality of 
course implies much practice in choosing after de- 
liberation. 


WuHueErE Is THE PROMISE? 


The promise lies in the formation of habits that 
go to make up character. In mathematics it is a 
truism that the whole is the sum of its parts. This 
is not true of life, for the sum of the individual 
habits does not constitute one’s character. In ad- 
dition there is the whole set of his personality 
which is equally a gauge of his character. Habits 
are acquired characteristics. Those hammered in- 
to a boy are bound to be narrow and in my opin- 
ion fundamentally immoral. The formation of 
good habits must include the capacity to review 
one’s habits and alter them. The formation of 
habits involves more than simply actions. Habits 
of thinking, feeling, judging and weighing are of 
equal importance with habits of doing. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF BUILDING oR LEARNING 


The boy must learn for himself. Already at 
the youngest age, indeed before birth, his charac- 
ter is in the process of formation. The process of 
character development is like the flow of a stream. 
The leader or parent cannot stop it, but can help 


to guide it. 




















AT THE SOUTHWESTERN District CONFERENCE OF THE PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA AT 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Aprit 19-20. Every CIty IN THE DISTRICT 


HAVING YEAR ROUND WORK WAS REPRESENTED. THE 


STATES INCLUDED IN THE DISTRICT ARE TEXAS, LoUISIANA, ARKANSAS, OKLAHOMA, KANSAS 
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Sports and Games—An Educational 


Dynamic Force* 


By Maset LEE, 


Director of Physical Education for Women, Uniwersity of Nebraska 


PURPOSE OF A PROGRAM OF SPORTS AND GAMES 


What do we want our program of sports and 
games to do for the girls and women of our na- 
tion? Are we to organize them in such a way 
that we can go forth throughout the world with 
winning teams to prove the athletic supremacy 
of the American girl? Or are we to organize 
them so that from the experience gained through 
participation in sports the American girl can as- 
sume her rightful place in our nation’s life as a 
healthful, worthy citizen? 

Health and worthy citizenship are two terms 
that seem to cover completely the wide range of 
qualities desirable as by-products in any educa- 
tional scheme, and of ali phases of education, 
sports and games present to the educator the most 
fertile field for the cultivation of these qualities. 
Kirkpatrick in his Fundamentals of Child Study 
says, “A teacher who can successfully lead chil- 
dren to play happily in accordance with whatever 
rules are necessary is not only forming a public 
sentiment in favor of orderly and fair play, but 
she is also preparing the children for good citi- 
zenship more effectually than she can possibly do 
in the school room, unless the children are led 
to have as keen a personal interest in what is 


being done there.” 


LEADERSHIP A NECESSITY 


Perhaps the title of this article should be 
‘Sports and Games May Be an Educational Dy- 
namic Force.” The thought of proper leadership 
must be ever present in our minds when thinking 
of these terms. Leadership is the connecting link 
between sports and games on the one hand and 
educational dynamic forces on the other. The 
fine qualities we like to think of as accompani- 
ments of sports are non-existent without leader- 
ship to call them forth. 


/ *Extracts from paper given at meeting of Women’s Division, 
N. A. A. F., New York City, January 3, 1929. 


The Playground and Recreation Association of 
America recognizes this when it trains leaders to 
take charge of playground activities; the school 
principal recognizes this when she organizes the 
recess period under the care of teachers. The 
keen personal interest children take in play gives 
the leader the unusual opportunity of teaching co- 
operation, sense of honor, the right to be trusted, 
recognition of the worth of others, obedience to 
rules and all the rest of the long list of character 
traits. But—the leader must call forth these 
traits as opportunities arise within the games. The 
game itself does not teach children the recogni- 
tion of the worth of others. The child learns that 
only as the leader calls forth that trait in response 
to incidents occurring within the game. There- 
fore the training of good leaders is of supreme 
importance in any program of sports and games, 
if that program is to bear fruit in character train- 
ing. 


TECHNIQUE AT THE EXPENSE OF CHARACTER 
TRAINING 


Whether the program does bear this fruit or 
not is not solely dependent upon the leader’s abil- 
ity to seize opportunities for character training. 


>» Many a good leader can become so involved im 


worship of the technique of the game that she 
loses all sense of proportion. We must guard 
carefully the chances for character training, not 
allowing a passion for superior technique to blind 
us to these more worth-while efforts. The field 
of*men’s athletics is full of sorry instances of 
this mad worship at the shrine of technique. Now 
that women’s athletics are developing so rapidly 
all over our land, let us caution all our leaders to 
hold fast to the ideals of worthy citizenship even 
at the expense of fine technique. 

The formative period of the lives of our pres- 
ent-day adults came at a time when the value of 
organized sports and games was little recognized 
in our educational world. Opportunity to teach 
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the fundamentals of worthy citizenship through 
organized sports and games were limited and still 
more limited was the number of well-trained lead- 
ers. Perhaps we should not expect too much of 
the great mass of our people who went to school 
yesterday. As Dr. Jesse Williams of Columbia 
University says in his Physical Education,— 
“Good citizenship does not suddenly descend upon 
one at the age of twenty-one. It represents a to- 
tality of response made up of favorable and de- 
sirable reactions, many times repeated, in situa- 
tions. of less importance. Loyalty to a team may 
very well be the beginning of loyalty to the na- 
tion and loyalty to a team in the face of continued 
defeats is provocative of something like the spirit 
that worked in the hearts of those at Valley Forge 
and in the Wilderness.” 

Woman’s PLACE IN THE WorLD As A Goop 
PORT 


How many women really know the game of 
“Give and Take” in the business world, in the 
political world, in the educational world, or even 
in the world of home-making? We must admit 
that on the whole we fall short of the mark set 
by men. Is it because we have not back of us the 
heritage of sports and games that fell to our 
brothers’ lot? If that is the reason, and I believe 
many of us are quite ready to accept it, that dif- 
ferentiation between the sexes can easily be made 
to disappear to the great advantage of woman in 
her future work in the world. 
GREAT OPppoRTUNITY TO EpucATE ALONG LINES 
OF CoRRECT DREss 
What an opportunity is ours to set before the 
nation right standards in athletic costumes for 
girls if only we can establish the name of our 
organization as one of such great importance and 
prestige that its opinions are worthy of respect 
and serious consideration ! 

If the game itself is important so also is im- 
portant the costume to be worn. It has a close 
relation to the educational aspects of the game. 
The type of costume worn can readily fix the at- 
mosphere of any game or sports, and in so fixing 
it can make or mar all opportunities for character 
Girls are ever ready 


education through the game. 
to follow leaders in matters of dress and I am 
confident they will turn to the wearing of any 
type of costume we will name once we are thor- 


SPORTS AND GAMES 


oughly recognized as a great national organization 
of unusual prestige. Our voice is being heard 
already. It is time for us to define clearly these 
styles that are to be acceptable as a guide chart 
for the hundreds of people who are asking for 
advice. My own experiences at the University 
of Nebraska must surely be duplicated by the 
directors of physical education for women in 
every State university in our land. Letters come 
to my desk from school superintendents and prin- 
cipals from all over the State asking my advice 
about athletic costumes for girls. These same 
letters also come from men coaches in charge of 
girls’ sports, from home economic teachers in 
charge of girls’ sports, from parent teacher asso- 
ciations, from women’s clubs, and from deans of 
women. In most instances some one has _ per- 
suaded the schools girls that the very latest and 
most approved athletic costume is a type of cos- 
tume the writers of these letters are in doubt 
The writers fear they may be “back- 
woods” or “old fogy” in their objections, so they 
turn to the State university for advice. On the 
other hand, some of the writers are sure the cos- 
tumes in question are satisfactory but the School 
Board objects or parents object and so they ask 
if I will please write and assure them that the 
In many of these in- 


about. 


costumes are all right. 
stances I have to inform the writer that I agree 
with the School Board and do not approve the 
costume, suggesting one that would meet with 
Invariably these people are most grate- 
They are always 


approval. 
ful for help and suggestions. 
happy to learn that our university girls dress mod- 
estly for their sports and they declare it an easy 
task to dissuade the high school girls from their 
choice once they are sure that the girls at the uni- 
versity do not wear such costumes. 

The most interesting incident along this line 
within my own personal experience occurred just 
last month when a manufacturer of athletic gar- 
ments wrote to me asking for advice about cuts 
he should use in certain advertising material he 
was preparing. I eagerly seized upon the oppor- 
tunity to tell him quite frankly what I personally 
thought of his various cuts, whereupon he wrote 
me a letter of deep gratitude, assuring me that 
in all their advertising they would always lean 
toward the conservative. He added: “You know 
I am a little bit old-fashioned, I guess, and if | 
had a daughter, I should hate to have her go on 
a gymnasium floor wearing an abbreviated cos- 
tume before a mixed audience. Two of our travel- 
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ing men are middle-aged with daughters of their 
own and they feel the same way.” 

] am sure directors of physical education in 
every State in the Union are having these very 
same experiences. What an opportunity is be- 
fore us to set the standards for all! Why do we 
not decide upon a real definition of what is and 
what is not a correct athletic costume and so offer 
a workable chart for all to follow. 


Our TASK 


As | realize the tremendous educational force 
working through all forms of sports and games 
and in addition realize that these dynamic forces 
are not inherent in the sports and games them- 
selves, but mere accompaniments, and only that 
as they are put there by wise and watchful lead- 
ers; when | realize these things, I know that I 
am doing a very important piece of educational 
work whenever I set, as my standard of work, 
character education and seize every opportunity 
to advance it. And what a chance we have to be 
super-educators, for in leading and organizing 
sports and games for girls and women, we are 
dealing with the very rock bottom in the funda- 


mentals of character education! The whole edu- | 


cational world grants that our field of play is the 
most fertile of all educational fields. 

As girls and women of today are awakening to 
a desire and need for organized sports and games, 
so grows the need of organization to conduct 
games for them to protect their interests, to safe- 
guard their health, to guide and direct their poli- 
cies, to see that these dynamic educational forces 
are put into their sports and games; indeed, to 
seize for this present generation all these golden 
opportunities for training in worthy citizenship. 
Out of today’s efforts can we not see a future 
growth beyond all dreams of yesterday ? 





In Woonsocket, 


Rhode Island 


The centers which the Park and Recreation 
Department of Woonsocket, Rhode Island, last 
year used as winter centers are buildings which 
for the past twenty years have been used for 
voting purposes. They are one-room frame build- 
ings, varying a little in size but measuring in 
general 30’ x 40’. 


The program conducted at these centers demon- 
strates what can be done with leadership even 
when facilities are exceedingly limited. Three of 
these buildings were used in 1928, each equipped 
with twelve folding card tables, with checker 
boards, painted on top. Twenty-four folding 
chairs, two baskets for basketball, a net for volley 
ball and a cabinet for storing perishable supplies. 
One center has a kitchen range and a piano. The 
men leaders are college students who are working 
and one or two afternoons a week as they are 
needed. The girls are full time workers; all are 
over eighteen years of age. Leadership was 
scheduled last winter in such a way that all periods 
from 9 to 11:30 in the morning, the afternoon 
from 1 to 5 and from 6 to 9 were covered. 


For Little Children 


In the morning the girl leaders had classes for 
pre-school children who were taught simple folk 
dancing, how to cut out pictures and make scrap 
books. They learned songs and occasionally went 
for walks with their leaders. 


For Girls and Women 


On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, girls of 
school age had a program consisting of mass 
games, cooking classes, pageants, plays, school con- 
tests, folk dancing and singing. On Monday eve- 
nings, high school and working girls had classes 
and both groups had their own club organiza- 
tions. They played basketball and took part in 
classes in basketry and sewing. 

Mothers had their evening on Wednesday. The 
program was entirely recreational; the women 
played cards, served suppers, and enjoyed pro- 
grams and speakers. 


For Boys 


Monday and Thursday afternoons were devoted 
to small boys who had club meetings, contests in 
checkers, top spinning and whistling as well as 
mass games, basketball and parties. 

The evening activities for boys from eleven to 
twenty included basketball, volley-ball and check- 
ers. At one of the centers the older boys formed 
the Tower Hill Tigers Junior Club, observed par- 
liamentary law, discussed subjects of interest to 
the members and gave parties which were always 
invitation affairs. This club has transformed a 
group of street hangers into a functioning body. 

The Center program covered a period of twenty 
weeks, 








“The League of Nations’ 


By 


’ 


GRACE B. DAVIEss 


University of Cincinnati 


The University 


unique system of intra-mural athletics which has 


£ Cincinnati has adopted a 


for its main aim the building up of group loyal- 


ties to offset inter-sorority competition and to 
compete with outside interests a big city 


4 


always has. A university has a problem in 


keeping girls o1 campus after school hours, 


and extra-curricu activities have to be inter- 


esting indeed to compete with movies, tea dances, 


and sorority parties. If such a program can mix 


groups which sororities clearly define, and so do 


away with inter-competition in games between 


them, it will be removing a dangerous rivalry 


from the campu | putting in its place a whole- 


some mingling through games, giving a social 
value to the program 


the not 


The program also takes 


care of rity girl, and gives her the 


t 
Ts) 


chance to knov whom she could meet in no 


better way. 


The system we use is known as “The League 
of Nations,” there being six leagues--the Ama- 
zons, the Persi the ‘Tartars, the Vikings, the 
Trojans, and artans. These names were 
chosen by the students themselves, with the 


thought that the 


presented some of the States 
of the first lization to play. The name, 


“League of Nat ‘ans that these States are 


on a footing of endly competition, and in no 
sense one of art eutrality 
When a Freshman enters the University, her 


history card sl what sports she has been 
With this information at 


all 


she is assigned to a league, 


proficient in hi 
ability in activities 


hand, thereby eeping 


fairly well dist: 
oughout her college course. 


] 


1aSSE€S 


where she remai1 thi 


] 


She wears in het mc a sweater of the 


colors of her league; she attends supper parties 


1 


given by her leag she learns their songs; she 


tries to become more proficient in each sport in 


order to play for her league. And if she is not 


interested in one activity, she will find another 


team game in which to engage, or she can chal- 


lenge for individual games. If none of these ap- 
peal she can do some other constructive work for 
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her league, such as helping with get-togethers, 
writing or leading songs in the Song Contest, or 
helping with Health Week or Color Day. And so 
this Freshman soon finds within herself an active 
loyalty for her league. 

The inter-league activities include the major 
and minor Sports, Personal Challenges, the Song 
Health Week, Play 


Days. The sports are the usual seasonal ones of 


Contest, Color Day, and 
field hockey, archery and tennis in the fall, swim- 
ming, rifle club, and basketball in the winter, and 
baseball, archery, tennis and hiking in the spring. 
As to the personal challenges, any girl may ask 
any member of another league to meet her in a 
game of quoits, deck tennis or tennis. The re- 
sults are kept and so an individual winner of all 
the leagues can be determined. 

Every year, at an evening party, a song contest 
is held, each league singing three original songs. 
These are judged on the basis of suitability, clev- 
erness and execution, and the best song is an- 
nounced. There is much interest in this, and it 
brings in a form of competition other than games. 

Color Day is the time for much excitement, as 
it is the day when each league tries to have the 
most of its color displayed at the end of the day. 
Any such color put on an object may be pulled 
down by a member of another league if it can be 
reached. Territory considered dangerous because 
of its inaccessibility is forbidden area. Leader- 
ship keeps this day from becoming “rowdy” or 
too keen in rivalry. It is entered into as fun. 

Health Week this year will consist of two parts, 
the one on a competition basis, and the other 
purely educational. The latter comprises an ex- 
hibit arranged by the Household Administration 
Department of proper diets and approved shoes, 
and a sports and health movie. On the point sys- 
tem, as inter-league competition, there will be a 
Play Day, a poster exhibit and posture pictures 
of a certain number from each league. 

The play days are organized by the Department 
of Physical Education, with the leagues furnish- 
committees, their and 


ing necessary presence, 
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much enthusiasm. A play day is held each fall 
and winter so as to have both out-door and in- 
door events. The University is fortunate in its 
location near two other colleges, Miami Univer- 
sity and the Western College for Women. 

“The League of Nations” was formerly run 
along in the intra-mural schedule with interclass 
activities, but the students, of their own accord, 
have this year abolished class competition in order 
to give more time in each season to the inter- 
league schedule. And with six leagues instead of 
four classes, it can readily be seen how many 
more girls can be taken care of in a first and sec- 
ond team series of games. 

Another important feature is that in this league 
distribution new or below-average ability is so 
dispersed that no one team is thereby weakened 
or unduly strengthened, as is the case in inter- 
class competition where the under classes come 
to a new sport, and consequently the upper class 
teams have the edge because of longer participa- 
tion. Furthermore, with the six leagues or color 
teams, the real ideals of play days within the one 
college are embodied. It comprises groups not 
defined in any other classification, such as class 
or sorority. It is a group primarily for play. Sor- 
ority distinctions, class distinctions are all for- 
gotten. The girls are all meeting to represent 
their leagues in play, the one thing that can give 
them at the same time social contacts, exercise, 
expression of self in the fun of playing, and the 
learning how to play as true sportswomen, 


An Appreciation of Art 
in the Playground 
Program* 

- 

FreD WILLIAMSON 


Any activity which has for its objective the 
stimulation of human minds toward a more com- 
plete self-expression is a worth-while movement. 
\fter all, one of the chief purposes in life is to 
make life itself worth living and any effort that 
contributes to that end is of the utmost value; 


*Fron local paper 


in Shreveport, Louisiana 


not merely as an ideal, but in the ideas which the 
effort fosters. 

From this standpoint one of the most humanly 
interesting exhibits at the Louisiana State Fair 
is that which represents the work of the recrea- 
tion department of the city of Shreveport. This 
exhibit expresses, more than a volume of words 
could voice it, the tangible worth that accrues to 
a community through the encouragement of es- 
thetic results in the activities of a city’s play- 
grounds. 

It may seem, at first blush, to be a far-fetched 
idea that art is one of the manifestations of play- 
ground activity, but the proof of the assertion 
lies in the quite remarkable collection of art ob- 
jects which have been created through work ini- 
tiated by the Shreveport recreation department, 
under Grover C. Thames, the director. The ex- 
hibit occupies no inconsiderable section of the 
fine arts building at the Fair Grounds. 


It is not necessary to judge the accomplish- 
ments of these playground artists from the usual 
standards of esthetic effort, though the work in 
this exhibition is the most creditable merit, con- 
sidered from any viewpoint. The results, how- 
ever, stand out with significant importance, when 
they are considered in relation to their basic pur- 
pose. From this practical angle they offer an 
illuminating and remarkable emphasis to a new 
and altogether constructive idea in the training 
of the human mind—in adults, as well as chil- 
dren—to a finer feeling and more lofty expres- 
sion than that of mere physical energy. 





The art section of the Shreveport Recreation 
Department was instituted to fill a definite need. 
Though the chief function of the department is 
that of serving an athletic urge among the youth 
of the city, it was found that the facilities af- 
forded in this connection provided no satisfaction 
for children and others whose physical capabili- 
ties or mental complexes shut them out of these 
purely material enjoyments. What should be 
done with those who were frail or crippled, and 
perforce could not enter into the more strenuous 
athletic games? Or with those who found a 
recreational satisfaction in activities of the mind 
rather than those of the body? Should they be 
compelled to: take part in feats of physical 
prowess or be penalized by denial of any partici- 
pation in recreational enjoyment ? 

This was the problem, and it was met by the 
initiation of an experiment that is probably 

(Concluded on page 247) 
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The Durham Community Players 


C. R. Woop 


The Durham Community Players, the official 
dramatic organization of the city of Durham, 
North Carolina, was organized in October, 1927, 
as a dramatic and community project of the City 
Recreation Commission. Twelve players inter- 
ested in the possibility of amateur dramatics met 
and formulated the plans for an organization 
which would promote dramatics for the entire 
community and would be open to all who wished 
to have any part in a program of this kind. 

In a short time the organization had increased 
to eighty-seven members, sixty-five of whom tried 
out for parts in the first production, The Whole 
Town's Talking by Anita Loos. The first play 
directed by Professor George M. Gregory, of the 
English Department of Duke University, was a 
decided success. The play was well cast and 
ably directed by Professor Gregory, who had had 
a wide experience in amateur dramatics with 
Virginia and Texas organizations. 

This project was immediately followed by work 
on Jepthah’s Daughter, a Biblical romance which 
was the prize Biblical drama for the year 1926. 
In many ways this play may be classed as one 
of the most worth while productions ever staged 
by the Community Players. It was directed by 
Mrs. W. W. Card and presented on four different 
occasions. The splendid training received by 
the characters of this play was made possible only 
by the untiring efforts of the director. The Bibli- 
cal costumes of grace and color and striking mod- 
ernistic scenery for the play were designed and 
executed by Frederick R. Koelz, at that time a 
new member of the Community Players. Be- 
cause of his wide dramatic and art experiences he 
perhaps made one of the greatest individual con- 
tributions to the newly organized dramatic or- 
ganization. As a volunteer art director for the 
Community Players, his efforts did much in put- 
ting into effect and carrying out the program of 
the organization Under his direction study 
groups in Contemporary American Drama were 
organized, classes in costuming, dyeing and 
scenery painting held, and monthly social func- 
tions established. 

A visit from Mrs, Elizabeth Hines Hanley, 
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drama specialist for the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, did much to 
strengthen and perfect the organization. The 
three days which she spent in Durham were of in- 
estimable value to the organization in that she 
brought the experience of amateur theatre groups 
from all over the United States. 


Building the Little Theatre 


The outstanding success of the year was the 
building of the Little Theatre at the City Hall. 
This theatre, which was designed by Frederick 
R. Koelz, who had seen service with the Prov- 
incetown Players, and constructed by members of 
the organization, followed the Copeau type of 
stage construction and is probably the only corner 
stage in North Carolina, if not in the south. The 
Little Theatre was officially opened in May, 1928, 
with a presentation of The Enchanted April by 
the author of Elizabeth. This production forcibly 
portrayed the possibilities of community drama- 
tics in Durham. In addition to tryouts for parts, 
the director in a number of instances selected 
from the community at large individuals who 
suited the parts needed. The stage setting, the 
scenery and the costumes were all carried out by 
the Community Players and were charming for 
their beauty and striking in their effectiveness. 
The home-made stage was provided with all light- 
ing and scenic effects necessary for a production 
of this type, and it created much favorable com- 
ment by the audiences which witnessed the two 
performances of the play. 


A Summer Company Formed 


The next project of the Community Players 
was the organization of a summer company which 
played out-of-doors before an estimated attend- 
ance of five thousand people during the months 
of July and August. The plays presented were 
The Red Lamp and The Flash, both of which 
were produced under the direction of Mrs. W. W. 
Card. A portable theatre was set up in parks or 
at suitable locations and the barnstorming days 
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of long ago did not equal in interest or enjoyment 
the work of this traveling company. The hill 
sides around the stage were covered with people 
who brought their reserved seats in the form of 
newspapers upon which to sit during the hours 
of the performance. 


Rec ent Projects 


At the beginning of the fall season the Com- 
munity Players secured Sidney A. Johnson as 
full time business manager. Mr. Johnson brought 
to the organization his experience of two years 
with the Carolina Playmakers. The first produc- 
tion of the season, Loose Ankles by Sam Janey, 
was one of the most finished productions ever 
staged by the players. Directed by Professor 
George M. Gregory and staged by the combined 
talent of the Community Players, this play ably 
demonstrated the purpose and possibilities of the 
organization. 

At the present time the Community Players are 
busy with the colorful and dramatic play, East Js 
Vest, which is being directed by Mallory Hack- 
ney. Mr. Hackney, with wide experience on the 
professional stage, has played in this play a 
number of times and is well qualified to direct 
Under his experi- 
enced direction and with several of the major roles 
already in the hands of the best local talent avail- 
able this play should prove an outstanding achieve- 
ment for the Little Theatre of Durham. This pro- 
ject will give the members of the group a splen- 
did opportunity in carrying out the costume, 


the players in this project. 


scenic and lighting effects necessary for its pro- 
duction. 

Two additional plays were given this season. 
A translation of Suderman’s Margot was pre- 
sented in a special performance by a specially 
selected cast before the Woman’s Club, March 
14th. The cast includes the four outstanding 
players of the past two seasons and proved inter- 
esting to the study group of the Woman’s Club, 
which at this time was studying the books and 
dramas of this brilliant German author. The final 
production of the season was Eugene O’Neill’s 
Beyond the Horizon, directed by Professor 
George W. Gregory. 


Helping the Community 


The Durham Community Players through the 
Recreation office have been able to serve as a clear- 


inghouse for all forms of local dramatics. Scores 
of organizations have been served in numerous 
ways, through help in play selecting, furnishing 
costumes, scenery, lighting devices, and at times 
in directing productions. This help to local or- 
ganization is performed free of charge to any or- 
ganization in and around Durham, which is in 
need of assistance with any type of dramatic work. 
The list includes churches, civic clubs, schools, in- 
dustries, stores, charity benefits and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

Our organization, however, has only scratched 
the surface in carrying out the possibilities of 
dramatics in Durham. The success so far has 
been due to the splendid cooperation of those who 
have contributed their time and talent and sup- 
port to the movement. This support, in some in- 
stances, has been generous and in almost every 
instance the response to the work of the Players 
has been good. The help of the Carolina Play- 
makers, of Professor Koch, the Taurians of Duke 
and the State Dramatics Association has been 
noteworthy. 


The Organization of the Community Players 


The Community Players are organized with a 
president, secretary, treasurer and board of gov- 
ernors with seven members. There are three dra- 
matic directors, and a committee on play selec- 
tion. So valuable a civic asset were the players 
believed to be that the presidents of local civic 
clubs appointed an advisory committee from the 
various clubs to cooperate with the Board. 


Along with this urge for wider contacts is an 
insistent desire for association on a selective basis. 
A new era has arisen in which the fact of living 
side by side carries with it less necessity for inti- 
mate association than it did in the past. Com- 
munal responsibilities in which all must share are 
more and more carried out on an impersonal basis. 
The urgent need for intimate association and 
friendship tends to find its satisfaction in com- 
panionship secured over an increasingly wide ter- 
ritory. This does not make less necessary local 
centers where people gather together for various 
purposes. The emphasis, however, is not upon a 
community center which must unite the people re- 
gardless of social status or congenial tastes. 


The modern world demands a variety of group 
relationships to which will be attracted likeminded 
people from all accessible places.—Jesse F. 
STEINER, in The Survey, April 15, 1929. 
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A Drama Institute in 
York, Pennsylvania 


A deserted Y. M. C. A. building in the heart 
of the city converted into a community playhouse, 
was the scene of a three-week dramatic institute 
held recently in York, Pennsylvania. Starting 
without a piece of scenery or a bit of lighting 
equipment, the students bent themselves to the 
interesting work of outfitting the stage with the 
minimum of expense. In less than the allotted 
three weeks the stage was set, the scenery in 
place and the lighting effects worked out for the 
final production of three one-act plays presented 
by the acting group as a laboratory project. Green 
burlap served for the front curtain and misprint 
cretonne hung from wires provided the necessary 
scenery along with a few “compo-board” trees and 
a window. The lighting effects that added so 
much to the beauty of the production were worked 
out entirely with homemade light machines and 


costumes designed and made by the students. 


A unique feature of this laboratory production 
was the “peep” behind the scenes which was given 
the audience. Before the plays the actors “‘made 
up” in front of the audience, and between scenes 
the curtain was drawn aside while the stage crew 
changed the settings in full view. Thus the spec- 
tators were given a demonstration of what the 
students had studied during the institute, and also 
saw the mysteries performed back-stage. The 
close attention given to the “doings” on the stage 
indicated that the audience was very much inter- 
ested in this novel form of entertainment. 

The three weeks’ course was offered free to the 
hundred or more students attending, each of 
whom, however, agreed to sell five tickets for 
the final production, the proceeds of which were 
to be used to defray expenses of the institute. 
This was done under the new plan of specialist 
service by the P. R. A. A., whereby the local 
committee does not guarantee any sum of money 
but refunds the Association from the gross re- 
ceipts of the final production. Charles F. Wells, 
of the P, R. A. A., conducted the drama training 


classes and directed the final presentation. 








“Tue HEART OF A CLown,” Drama INsTITUTE, York, PA. 
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“THe Sweet MEAT GAME,” 


' A Mardi Gras and Fes- 
tival of Rhythm 


Last summer the Playground and Recreation 
(ss Oo f Wyoming Valley, Pennsylvania, 
accomplished the difficult task of promoting a 
highly organized project, requiring a vast amount 
of preparation and child-training, at the opening 
instead of the end of the playground season with 
only two weeks which to make ready for the 

ix, in the form of a big public demonstration. 
The effort was made because of the desire to have 
the cl n ticipate in the Sesqui-centennial 
celebration of the Battle of Wyoming. 

Che event was called, for want of a better 
name, a “Mardi Gras and Festival of Rhythm.” 
Five thousand children participated and were 

[ trained in fifteen different national and symbolic 


dances, all of which were given in costume. Spe- 
scores had to be written for all of the 


dances, as none ‘ ere available. 


During the first week of preparation little could 
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be done because of the continuous rain. The sec- 
ond week saw hundreds of children trouping 
from playgrounds in all parts of the valley to 
the Cinderella ball room where, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Arthur Miller, Assistant Director, 
who had charge of the Festival, they were taught 
In one dance alone there were 400 
boys attired as Indians who did an Indian dance. 
About 500 beautiful floats of various artistic de- 


the steps. 


signs and colors, all in harmony with a pre-ar- 
ranged color scheme, were built on the play- 
grounds. Thus, when the Mardi Gras parade en- 
tered the stadium there was a division made up 
of the various shades of orchid, one of yellows, 
one of blues, one of pinks and another of reds. 
Special courses in float designing and decorating, 
rhythmics and costuming were included in the 
training institute for playground directors. Hun- 
dreds of costumes typical of the various nations 
were made during the two weeks prior to the 
event and the children were taught American pa- 
triotic songs. Only one dress rehearsal was held 
and that on the morning of the day of exhibition. 
An audience of about 10,000 witnessed the 
demonstration. 
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Cheerful Cherubs’ Club 


By GERTRUDE R. HuBBARD 


I had been crippled children 


in all kinds tals, nurseries, institutions, 


and homes fot or more, seeking out those 


who really need ittle sunshine and hope, en- 


couragement a! istle-building. In my visiting, 


I found som so destitute of pleasures, 


of congenial occupation when duties were done, 
—so dangerously rebellious,—so destitute, more 


than all, of any lult companionship, friend- 


ship, love and u1 tanding, that my only thought 
was to be to them a personal friend, with whom 
they could talk « the little things of their lives, 
to whom they could show their school report cards 
or their handiw ure of an appreciative audi- 
ence, and in whom they could safely confide their 
hidden thoughts and dreams, without fear of 
ridicule or belittlir 


So we drifted in a pleasant chummy way, 


1 


until one day I happened to say, “Let’s do some- 


thing during the time we are allowed to visit.” 
Every face registet pleasure. They loved mu- 


sic and they wet wed to sing, if they did not 


get noisy. The vanted to be a club. So we 
formed ourselvé ito a wonderful Music Club. 
Entering into the spirit of the thing, they wanted 


a badge or butt 
by the Police 
law to take ut 


emblem like the harp worn 
It seems it is against the 
urself any emblem already 


worn by anothe ub or organization, so we 
went to work t ip our own. (Right here, 
let me explain that these suggestions all came 
from children d red to be subnormal, and not 
worth the time and effort do much with, ex- 
cept to make them | ically comfortable ). 

From one chil e the suggestion that being 
a music club, t to have a staff. Others 
suggested cert: ical instruments. I ex- 
plained about vot ind how the majority vote 
ruled. Put te the st yon, unanimously. 
I asked them if ild use a gold star back of 
the staff, in mer ‘f my son, in whose name 
and with whos: nk account I was trying 
to reach some fev the many handicapped chil- 
dren he had so planned to help to a better 
chance in life’s | hool. The children knew 
about our son, 1 t he had the service, so 
the gold star | ts meani for them; and 
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they all acclaimed a gold star should be on “our 
button.” 

Another child wanted a name for our club. 
That was left for a week’s consideration. Four 
and ‘Cheerful 





were submitted to a_ vote, 
Cherub” won. (I have since been told that the 
little Cheerful Cherub rhyme and drawing which 
appears every night in the Philadelphia Evening 
sulletin is written and drawn by a crippled shut- 
in. If this is so, it would seem uncanny in its 
psychic coincidence.) One of the children pro- 
cured some Red Cross buttons, worked off the 
red cross, and designed our insignia. The staff 
looked empty, so we added a treble clef and three 
notes on the middle space, two half notes and one 


whole one—C. C. C.—our wonderful secret, the 





“Cheerful Cherub Club.” There was some for- 
bidding comment on our name from some of the 
adults in authority, who felt that the physical con- 
dition of the children made such a name a cruel 
parody which could not be countenanced. They 
felt that it was a crippled children’s affair en- 
tirely. As the three C’s could also stand for 
Crippled Children’s Club, we were able to satisfy 
everybody,—“Cheerful Cherub Club,” or “Crip- 
pled Children’s Club,” according to how you 
looked at it. 

Having settled these ponderous but enjoyable 
matters, we turned next to what we, as a music 
club, should do. Play and sing. As this was 
to take the place of a playground, with its base- 
ball and merry-go-round, and as no one was fitted 
for athletic stunts, we started right in to play the 
easiest piece we could sing—America. We had 
the necessary black-board work to show where 
the notes they were singing could be found on 
the staff, the names of them, the scale involved, 
and the time. Then we showed them the same 
notes on the mandolins, taking as much of the 
scale as covered the same notes the piece did. A 
few weeks later, we took fifteen minutes out of 
each hour’s playing to “do scales,” with harmoni- 
ous accompaniment on the piano,—to do chords 
and arpeggios. I use the word “do”, because the 
children use it, and because it seems to indicate 
their mental desire to create for themselves their 


own music and entertainment, and not have it 
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handed to them. ‘The children said they never 
knew exercises could have such beautiful har- 
monies. One little girl, when we were playing 
scales in thirds, said, “Oh, that is so pretty, it 
hurts.” 

With so many differing requests, we took turns 
selecting our next piece. If the coming piece 
had any specially difficult passage, we forestalled 
the technique involved by improvising a scale 
exercise with accompaniment which would give 
the fingers of the children the necessary training 
to meet the hidden step upward and forward. 
I found in a large majority of cases that a child 
could do with his fingers what he could not grasp 
mentally, and that any great stress on the mental 
theoretical understanding ended in fatigue or lack 
of interest. After it was an accomplished fact, 
physically, then we could explain the technical 
and mental process, how we arrived at the desired 
result. 

Thus there developed a playground for crippled 
children with musical instruments for equipment, 
instead of swings and slides and games. Each 
individual unit of a crippled children’s play- 
ground, whether expressed in music or other edu- 
cational or vocational hand-craft, requires an in- 
dividual method of treatment, depending on the 
individual circumstances,—the physical and men- 
tal limitations of the handicapped children, the 
material limitations of the home or institution. 
This material limitation includes not only the fin- 
ancial limitation, but also the limited time left over 
from the imperative schedule of the day, the 
school hours, the orthopedic treatments, the reci- 
procal duties in the home which is sheltering them ; 
also, (and this is the gravest limitation) the 
amount of interest, and sympathetic, active co- 
operation in the background, from the janitor in 
the cellar to the President of the Board. 


The foundation.—the fundamental idea—is al- 
ways the same. It is a playground to take the 
place of the playground and recreational centers 
from which they are excluded because of their 
handicaps; a musical education from which they 
are excluded because they cannot travel to the 
centers where music is taught. The idea is to take 
musical knowledge to them, in the form of play, 
because they cannot go out to get it, and to make 
it interesting and entertaining, not another irk- 
some task. 

The easiest stringed instrument for a crippled 
child is the flat-backed mandolin. It is the least 
discouraging, which is an ever present considera- 


tion. Six months of fingering of this instrument 
gives a gifted child a great start toward fingering 
the violin. The children who make the quickest 
progress on the mandolins are promoted to vio- 
lins, if they so desire, and if we have any violins. 
Every boy craves to be a drummer, but the boys 
realize we must not drown out our strings. Many 
ask for wind instruments, but as yet we have 
never had any to give them, nor have we the 
necessary funds for instruction. A fife and drum 
corps, or a regular band, would solve many a prob- 
lem of what to do with the truant or incorrigible 
child. A staff of teachers could travel together to 
these institutions where there are twenty to sixty 
or two hundred children, instruct them separately 
or in groups on the various instruments, then put 
the various parts together every week, for en- 
semble work. 


To return to the child promoted to the violin: 
Occasionally some paralytic condition is marvel- 
ously benefitted by a violin. I have in mind the 
case of a boy paralyzed from the waist down, 
for fourteen years, and with some deformity of 
the right shoulder, with but a few inches of move- 
ment in the right hand and wrist. He begged for 
a violin. He was our leader in a group of twelve 
mandolins. He had earned the promotion to a 
violin. I finally told him that his condition was 
such that he could not draw a full length bow. 
He said, “Try me.” I did, as the easiest way to 
convince him. When he found that he could 
draw the bow only the usual five or six inches of 
movement, I thought he would have convinced 
himself. Instead, he shamed me by looking up 
and saying, “You never can do anything the first 
time you try; please give me two months.” I said 
“All right, I will give you six months.” In some 
way I cannot understand, he managed to lift his 
right shoulder blade high enough so that he could 
get the full length of his bow, and in a few 
months, was graceful in a most unconventional 
position. I learned my “music” lesson right there, 
and never again have I said that a paralyzed child 
could not do something he or she very much 
craved to do. 





Precept vs. Practice 
Football Coach (to players)—-Remember that 
football develops individuality, initiative, leader- 
ship. Now get in there and do exactly as I tell 
you.—Life. 
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Negro Music in America 


At the first annual Negro spiritual contest held 
in Charlotte, North Carolina, under the auspices 
of the Recreation Commission, Dr. Thomas A. 


Long, of Johnson C. Smith University, spoke on 


the subject of Music in America. 
“The Neer Ik songs,” Dr. 


k songs and plantation 


Thomas said, 


+ 


“may be classif 


melodies or spirituals. These folk songs give 
expression to tl iriOus phases of Negro life 


and have thi ue for the Negro race that 


the folk songs ther people have for their 


particular rac e of the songs had their ori- 
gin in Africa, sot the West Indies and others 
in America, 

“Negro musi sentially spontaneous. In 
Africa it sprai to life at the war dances, at 
festivals and at rriages and funerals. There 


are strains in in melodies which reveal 


a close relatior p between the songs of Africa 
and the Negro i ngs of America. The plan- 
tation songs | s the ‘spirituals’ are the 


spontaneous out religious fervor and 


had their origin the camp meetings and 


revivals and in the seclusion of the old cabin 
home on the plantatior [he imagery and senti- 
ments which these ngs give expression to are 


the outcome of tl litions in America in which 
the Negro found | elf, and 
let for his anguis! eart. The songs abound in 


furnished an out- 


scriptural illusiot unique interpretations of 


the philosophy of the Christian religion, born of 


a common experie! nda 


mon hope of de- 
liverance and the ming of the year of Jubilee. 
“There is i1 | tion songs a pathos and 
a beauty appealing wide range of tastes and 
their harmony mak« impression on people of 
the highest musical cultur The spirituals offer 
st folk music of the world is 


Beneath their 


evidence that th 
the product of pain and suffering. 
yf buoyant rhythm 


burden of complaint is a surge 
and sweeping vitality which often rises in a re- 
sistless flood of emotional exultation. Even the 
sonority of the titles of many of them resound 
with beauty. Th magic in the very sound 
of ‘Deep River,’ ‘Roll, Jordan, Roll,’ ‘Steal 
Away to Jesus’ and ‘Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot.’ 

“A distinction should be made between the 
spirituals and another class of songs known as 
work songs, among which are, “Water Boy” and 
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the well known “Hammer Song.” Here are the 
same powerful forces which are found in the 
‘Volga Boat Song’ and other great Russian folk 
music. Many of these work songs have been 
wrung from the sweat of construction crews and 
gangs, from hard labor and. the painful condi- 
tions of a work-a-day existence. There are 
others, however, that show simple jeys, homely 
blessings; others mirror scenes of a milder hue, 
the soft languor of southern nights, the chatter of 
cotton pickers, the distant strains from cabin 
groups, the listless heat of summer days and the 
magic of cool waters gleaming in the glare of 
blazing pine knots or reflecting the flaring smoke 
stacks of river boats down on the Mississippi. 

‘The many scriptural references in the spirit- 
uals sometimes raise the question why it is that 
these people who could neither read nor write 
had so remarkable and accurate knowledge of 
Biblical truths. In those early days the Bible 
was the only book read to them. Their memory 
coupled with an innate sense of the picturesque 
stood them in good stead and the result was a re- 
markable knowledge of the book, characteristi- 
cally expressed in symbolism. 

“It is a striking fact about the spirituals that 
out of more than 600 which have been collected 
none show resentment, hate or revenge. 

“The charm and beauty of these songs were 
given recognition first through a group of young 
colored men and women known as the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers sent out by Fisk University of Nashville, 
Tennessee, in 1871. They toured America, Eng- 
land, and the continent of Europe, singing the 
simple old melodies before peasants and nobility 
and appearing before Queen Victoria, who was 
deeply touched when the singers sang for her at 
Buckingham Palace. 

“Side by side with the spirituals have arisen 
the secular song which ranks below those having 
the religious note, both in genius, construction 
and inspiration, but which strike a responsive 
chord wherever heard because they bring back 
memories and suggest the old time: atmosphere 
of cabin doors, pillared porticos and rambling 
mansions. Among others, Stephen Foster and 
Louis Gottschalk stand out as pioneers in the 
field of Negro music. They imbibed the atmos- 
phere in their travels through the South and as 
a result we have ‘Old Black Joe,’ ‘Swanee River,’ 
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‘Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,’ ‘My Old Ken- 
tucky Home’ and others. These songs are favor- 
ites but they are not Negro folk songs. 

“The jazz type of music although of Negro ori- 
gin must not be confused with the spirituals nor 
in any way associated with them. There has 
been a tendency to cheapen and commercialize 


the spirituals by introducing the jazz element. 
In spite of this effort at exploitation Negro spirit- 


uals are taking their place more and more with 
music of the world and are being accredited both 


at home and abroad as having their own distinc- 
tive message and as representing the only folk 
music of America. 


“Great composers like Dvorak are using the 
1als as a theme for their ambitious works. 


Spirituals are found in the programs of the best 
metropolitan concert offerings and they are being 
increasingly used in some form as a part of ser- 
vice of worship in many of the leading churches 
of the country. It is this religious note as the 


basis for the whole that must be emphasized and 


preserved 

“In the Negro race are Roland Hayes, Paul 
Robeson, Harry Burleigh, Marion Anderson, Na- 
thaniel Dett and others who both by song and pen 
ire the exponents and interpreters of the spiri- 


tuals, not only as art but as a crystallized spiritual 
h, clothed in the beauty of simplicity and 
worthy of preservation for all times. 
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“At the present time there is the possibility of 
making these songs less effective by an over- 
reaching for artistic effect. They are most effect- 
ive when sung as nearly as possible with the 
original simplicity, and in the spirit of worship. 
Fisk, Hampton, Tuskegee and other schools are 
making the spirituals an integral part of the spiri- 
tual life in Negro education. Every legitimate 
means should be used in the schools and else- 
where to impress upon the Negroes of the 
younger generation the importance of using and 
preserving the spirituals as a priceless heritage.” 


“Germany does not train a few hand-picked 
athletes. She has organized her youth for athle- 
tics as the nation was once regimented for war. 
The universality is not breeding mediocrity. 
Hoffmeister of Hanover broke the world’s discus 
throwing record, and a relay team twice met the 
world’s record for 400 meters recently. While 
Sweden is making gallant bids for distinction ‘at 
the next Olympic meet she has not 60,000,000 
people to draw from as Germany has. A German 
victory may push America into a general training 
of its youth. The United States may make a 
business of sports, but it is a business restricted 
to only the most promising men. Germany’s 
serious business in sports includes virtually the 


youth of the nation.” 
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The Fascination of Blue Prints 


By 


Nip Lyon JONES 


The happy me es that were recalled, not so 


long ago, whet ime across an old book of blue 
prints | had child, made me think that it 
might be a lovely thing for the children to do on 
the playgrounds 
Of course, when I mentioned blue prints to the 
could think of were the large 


on blue paper. But their en- 


children, all they 
rolls of house-plan 
thusiasm was unbounded when I showed them 


mine and they saw what beautiful things they 


could do themselves 

[Everyone is familiar with the contractors’ blue 
print, but did you know what glorious things you 
can make with the same kind of paper and your 
favorite flowers from your garden, or your wild 
flower specimens from woods and field? 

Blue print paper can be secured at school sup- 
ply houses, art supply stores or from blue-print 
companies. It about a yard wide and can be 
purchased by the foot or yard. It is inexpensive, 
but must be used as soon after it is purchased as 
possible. While not as sensitive to light as regu- 
lar photographers’ paper it must be handled in 
subdued light and left uncovered before exposed 
or the paper will become too dark to make a 
clear print. It cannot be kept more than a day or 
two, except in a light-proof container. 

For equipment in our undertaking, we used 
pieces of glass large enough to make prints of an 
attractive size for pages in a scrap book about 
six by eight inches, with a piece of stiff cardboard 
of the same size for a back, and four wire spring 
clamp clothes pins for each glass. Of course a 


printing frame, such as photographers use, is a 
bit better, but the window glass and clothes pins 
serve where many wish to make prints. 

The children brought their flowers—long trail- 
ing honeysuckle and cypress vine, each with their 
characteristic small white flowers, garden flowers 
of all kinds 
o’clocks and petunias 
thick to lie flat between the glass and card- 
board. Wild flowers and weeds, leaves and vines 


cosmos, sweet peas, pansies, four 
anything that was not too 


all were brought to try out; even tiny butterflies 
and moths were not left out, for they would all 
give a lovely silhouette. 

But we first had to get everything ready. The 
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paper had to be cut to the right size in a darkened 
room. Then on the glass we placed the flowers 
we wished to print, making of them artistic ar- 
rangements and designs. Over the flowers were 
placed the blue print paper face down and on top 
of it, the cardboard, all of them being clamped to- 
gether at each corner with a clothes pin. 

We were then ready for the exposure. As each 
child prepared her frame, she ran to the sunlight 
and turned it glass side up to the sun. Commer- 
cially, the exposures are generally made by electric 
light, but what could be happier than the sunlight 
for a nature print? Only a few minutes are re- 
quired for the exposure, five at the most if the 
sun is not at its brightest. Usually only two or 
three minutes are sufficient. A little experiment- 
ing in this regard is always a good plan as there 
are any number of different shades that can be 
acquired through exposure. These vary from a 
pale bluish-green for a short exposure to a deep 
velvety blue from a longer time in the sun. 

The frames were then brought in to the shade, 
where we had a large tub of water. When the 
paper was removed from the frame, the effect 
was lovely ; the flowers were dark, the background 
of the picture a bluish white. But it was not to 
remain so. Each picture had to be set by putting 
into the water and moving it about, completely 
submerged for some minutes. This had a surpris- 
ing effect, for the picture gradually reversed it- 
self. The flowers became whiter and the back- 
ground darkened to a lovely blue, the veins of 
the petals and leaves being faintly outlined in 
blue. They were like choice bits of blue wedge- 
wood. 

To add to the endurance, the clear water bath 
may be followed by a bath in a solution of bicar- 
bonate of potash, then in the clear water again. 
As we were not going to subject our prints to 
stronger light than the soft light of indoors, we 
considered the water enough, and when the pic- 
tures were clearly brought out we laid them out 
to dry. 

Each child made a collection of the flowers he 
or she liked best. Some made nature booklets of 
different kinds of leaves, and some of all the wild 
flowers they could find, so that at the end of the 
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season they had booklets to take home and a 
greater love and knowledge for all growing things. 

There are many other possibilities and uses for 
these flower blue prints besides nature study pro- 
jects. With larger pieces of glass and quantities 
of vines and grasses, leaves and flowers, one can 
make charming prints, large enough to cover 
boxes, for instance, or waste baskets, book covers, 
even lamp shades, screens, telephone screens and 
plaques and many other interesting, useful and 
beautiful things for the home. 

What a lovely thing it would be to record the 
lovely blooms in your garden, or your vacation 
days in the woodlands, by perpetuating them in 
blue prints, to brighten the flowerless winter days 
by a constant reminder of summer glories! 


Casting as a Recreation 
Activity 
By 
CHarLes F. Farry 
Orlando Recreation Department 


Casting has become a fascinating sport among 
the fishermen who gathered in Orlando, Florida, 
for the Annual Tournament held under the aus- 
pices of the Orlando Recreation Department and 
much skill is demonstrated at these gatherings. 

In the substitution of a weight plug or fly for 
the barbed lure and of the regular fishing line 
for more delicate material the same art and skill 
are necessary as is found useful in the stream. 
Casts are made at circular targets two feet in 
diameter and any cast dropped within this target 
is scored a perfect. For each foot by which the 
target is missed, one demerit is scored. This in 
general is the rule for scoring though there are 
a few added technicalities. The caster against 
whom the lowest number of demerits are scored 
is declared the winner. 

Chis type of play is known as accuracy play. 
\nother type is distance play in which the aver- 
age of 5 points counts as the score, the one with 
the highest average cast winning. 

(his type of recreation has taken Orlando by 


storm and much interest has been created by the 
boys who have been organized into the Orlando 
Casting Club. Not only has this activity proved 
a healthful outdoor recreation but it has been a 
method of teaching field and stream etiquette, the 
conservation of wild life and good sportsmanship. 





LovELY OUTLINES PRESERVED By BLUE PRINTS 


COME AND PLAY 
A health giving welcome awaits you in New York 
State’s parks and playgrounds 
The latch string is out. 
Enjoy a vacation amid mountains, lakes and 
streams, or on the ocean beaches, 
Splendid highways lead everywhere. 


Sweep away the cobwebs of fatigue in carefree 
days 
Swap a yarn in the glow of the campfire; 
Awake with the song birds. 
This booklet is published to aid you in a full 
enjoyment of the state parks and recreational 
areas. 





COME—SEE—ENJOY 
With this delightful invitation the New York 
State Council of Parks details, in a beautifully 
illustrated booklet, the joys which await the 
camper or hiker in the parks of New York State. 





Three-fourths of a Cent for Religion and 
Philanthropy and Eight and One-Half 
Cents for Crime 

According to federal authority we are spending 
out of each earned dollar twenty-four and one- 
half cents for necessities, twenty-two cents for 
luxuries, eleven cents for investment, eight and 
one-half cents for crime, four and one-half cents 
for government, local, state, and national; waste, 
fourteen cents; miscellaneous, thirteen and one- 
half cents; one and one-half cents on education, 
and three-fourths of a cent on religion and philan- 
thropy. 

From an address by Frank D. Boynton, Presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association. 
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From a Playground to a Play Park: 


ARTHUR LELAND 


mdscape Architect-Recreation Consultant, Newport, R. I. 


I have always trong for the beautification 
of playgrounds i1 te of the fact that it is cur- 
rently reported cannot be done. I have 


seen a beautiful en of Crataegus pyracantha 


which has been n three feet of the foot of a 
set of children’s swi for fourteen years, and is 
still in good co! [ had some of the Boy 
Scouts plant sot od-sized spirea along the 
edge of one play und where the small boys 


ess intermittently, and this 


play baseball 1 


is still going st1 


Therefore | med the opportunity pre- 
sented by the P1 lence Day Nursery to assist 
them in designing and building a beautiful play- 
ground and i1 ng out novel theories and 


ideas. This, I 3 a practical demonstration 
that a playground re useful and more effi- 
times the attendance. 


vidence Day Nursery As- 


cient and will h: 
The ladies of 


sociation operate a day nursery and a social set- 
tlement in the facto district of Providence. 
Feeling the nee f playground facilities, they 
purchased two rds adjoining their prop- 
erty, making at 1 of about a quarter acre. 
After a lapse of thi irs spent in improvement 
and in use, the und had had a total at- 


tendance of 107,8 


The Nickerson House Nursery Playground was 
intended for the exclusive use of children attend- 
ing the day nursery; the large play area is three 


and a half feet and was intended to be 
used as a general playground; the garden is about 
latter and it was planned 


restful spot for mothers and 


one foot higher thar 
that this should be 

their babies. Spa ery limited, the neighbor- 
hood not in the least select. It would be prac- 
tically impossible to find a worse environment for 


the building, organizing and operating of such a 
playground. 

Most of the landscaping was installed early in 
1926, and then followed a terrible summer for 


the residents of the social settlement. This prop- 
erty had been fenced with a six-foot chain link 
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fence, with offset barbed wire arms on top. 
Strange as it may seem, a backyard fence is no 
f any adjoining wood shed, 


higher than the roof « 
ash bin or fence. I have seen seven-year-old boys 
lift up three-year-olds and drop them over the 
barbed wire into the playground from an adjoin- 
ing yard. 

It really helps a great deal in the preservation 
of planting materials to have the children plant 
them. We declared an Arbor Day with official 
diggers and planters, elected in each of the rooms 


of nearby schools; even then, the public highway 











“CATSEASE’—THE ProvIDENCE DaAy Nursery PLay- 


GROUND BEFORE THE PROCESS OF BEAUTIFICATION BEGAN 


over the top of every adjoining outbuilding and 
fence was not conducive to the preservation of 
our planting materials. 

During the winter of 1926, a council was held 
in which it was decided that the first essential 
is absolute control. In addition to the customary 
route over the top of the fence, there were six 
different ways in which the children could dodge 
in behind buildings and play hide and seek with 
the janitor and police of the neighborhood. I 
was therefore commissioned to design the neces- 
sary control units. 








PLAYGROUND 


As the playground was already fenced, the only 
way to make the fence unclimbable was to raise 
the corners six feet higher by means of galvan- 
ized steel pipes. I'rom the tops of these pipes, 
galvanized brown chain was suspended. Strands 








Nine YEARS LATER 


of hog barbed wire run from every link of this 
chain down to the top of the gates. All places 
under the fence where children had been burrow- 
ing through were sealed up with concrete walls. 
Gates and barriers closed the many entrances. 
And peace came. 


Unless you can control at all times those who 


are to be in your playground, it is absolutely use- 
less to attempt to make it beautiful, and this con- 
trol should be the first piece of construction com- 
pleted. A twelve-foot wire fence with the top 
section of 114 inch mesh, if built in the beginning, 


would have solved the problem. It would also 
have served to keep balls and playing equipment 
inside so as not to annoy the neighbors. 

Some data on the cost of construction may be 
of interest 

481 linear feet of fence made unclimbable run- 
ning over one double gate, $544.89. 

Wading pool with concrete walls, fountain and 
one side of wall finished with water worn rounded 
stones, area 292 square feet, cost $699.24. This 
pool has a tarvia bottom, and a fool-proof drain- 
age system which cannot be clogged up with sand, 
as we have violated all architectural precedent by 
building a sand court adjoining a wading pool. 

Cost of general planning, $378.94 

Cost of supervision of construction, $159.56 

Concrete fence. This was somewhat of an 
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extravagance, but everyone was very much 
pleased, nevertheless. We had to make a rein- 
forced concrete bridge in the fence over the roots 
of an elm tree. The forms for the post and panels 
can be used over and over again, so that the cost 
for forms would be no greater for ten times as 
much fence. The reinforced concrete posts are 
colored chrome green. The color for the job 
costing $16. They were cast in molds and when 
properly hardened put in place after which the 
1’ x 3’ foundation wall was poured. Then panels 
were cast in place, one at a time, there being ex- 
pansion joints between each panel and the slots in 
the posts. Posts from 10 to 10%’, are 6” to 9” 
thick. The 27 linear feet of this fence cost with 
the forms $573.29 or $19.38 per foot. Any con- 
siderable length of this fence ought to be built for 
about $12 per foot. 

Concrete post park benches, 205 linear feet, 
$647.17 

Playhouse 16’ x 16’ with sandbox underneath 
large playground slide. Platform serves as a 
bandstand, stage and outdoor theatre. Another 
story and slide can be added later. Cost, $580.96 

Water and sewerage system, $646.95 

Concrete Wall and Sand Court, $97.25 

Planting, $1,122.77 

Shower Bath, $28.55 

Four catch basins, $73.10 

Pergola, $529.62 

Flagpole, $59.16 











A Pray House witu SANp Box UNDERNEATH LARGE 
SLIDE IN ProvIDENCE Day Nursery PLAYGROUND 


Immediately after the children had assisted in 
planting the shrubs and trees, they commenced to 
call the playground their “Park.” The next day, 


<n Sa 
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after we had planted some Lombardy poplars 
alongside one of our neighbor’s grounds, he 
planted some in front of his, and shortly after had 
a concrete floor with openings for flowers beds 
yard. The improvement in this 


made in his ba 
quarter acre has increased the value of all of the 
adjoining real estate, and has had a very good 
effect on the neighborhood, which was certainly 
in need of uplifting influences. 

Everything planted in a playground must be 
of large size, protected and so placed as to be out 
of the destructive. range of baseballs and basket- 
balls. All trees must have guards. The concrete 
post park benches serve to protect a great deal of 
shrubbery. All vines which run up over swings 
must be protected by having barbed wire wrapped 
around the upper ends of the posts of the swings. 
In exposed places, only the most hardy shrubs 
and vines can be used, preferably those with 
thorns. There will be places where it is very 
difficult to make anything grow. For example, 
wherever ther: a tendency to take a short cut. 
In one place two hedges of Berberis thundergii 
have been worn out. I have some Citrus trifoliata 
growing in the nursery to place here back of a 
barberry hedge as soon as it reaches sufficient size. 
If this does not hold them, a park bench or a con- 


crete wall will 


What’s a Human 
Being For? 

Under this title the May issue of the Woman’s 
Press tells of an 
cation and Research Division of the National 
Joard of the Y. W. C. A. by Dr. L. P. Jacks, 
Principal of Manchester College, England, who 
has been in the United States as the guest of 
the American Association of Adult Education. 

In his brief address, Dr. Jacks gave two key 


address given before the Edu- 


phrases as containing the essence of his gospel of 
education ; one, education for leisure, which desig- 
nated its aim, and the other education for skill, 
which indicates its method. 

“Leisure is the time supposed to be devoted to 
resting, amusing ourselves, play of one kind or an- 
other,” he said [here are two kinds of play, 
one, playing the fool and the other, playing the 
man. One is the meanest and the other the noblest 


game in the world. The object of leisure is to give 


the largest opportunity for the second kind of 
play. 

“Skill is wisdom in action; it is knowledge do- 
ing the thing that it knows how to do. Knowledge 
that fails to get itself transformed into skill is 
only half-knowledge. Knowledge without skill is 
like a spear without a point, a knife without an 
edge, a tool without a handle. 

“There are many kinds of skill—skill of the 
hand, of the eye, of the senses, of the whole body, 
of the mind and of the heart. They are all re- 
lated ; they interpenetrate each other, they support 
each other ; if you begin with one you take a step 
towards acquiring others. Whether you study 
the human body or the human mind you must in- 
evitably come to the conclusion that man is being 
made for the exercise of skill. Aristotle saw this. 
“What is a human being for?’ he asked, and an- 
swered that a human being is an instrument for 
the exercise of skill and that until it acquires skill 
it isa frustrated body.” 

“Leisure time is the field in which adult edu- 
eation operates,’ Dr. Jacks said. “The first thing 
that educators have to do is to convince people, 
rich and poor alike, that playing the fool is not the 
most enjovable way of spending time. This can 
be done, not by preaching and talking to people, 
but by actually introducing them to more satis- 
factory ways of spending their leisure time. They 
must be shown that going to night clubs or watch- 
ing the imbecilities of the movies is a poor game. 

“The pleasures of the leisure side of life have to 
be provided by the labor side of life. Study the 
shop windows and you will be struck by the num- 
ber of industries employed in furnishing people 
with the things they need in order to enjoy their 
leisure. If we spend our leisure in a low quality 
way—that is, in playing the fool—the labor that 
furnishes the means will tend to be of a low 
quality, too. Low quality leisure time activities 
go hand in hand with low quality in industry.” 

Adult education, Dr. Jacks explained, is attack- 
ing our social problems from the leisure end of 
life. It is attempting to make people less de- 
pendent on external excitement, and is training 
them to exercise some kind of skill which shall be 
a source of personal enjoyment and social benefit. 
‘The skill of the people is the greatest of human- 
ity’s undeveloped assets. All great arts have orig- 
inated in the well-doing of ordinary things. .. . 
Put into the doing of anything all the excellence 
that it needs and you are in a fair way of doing an 


artistic thing.” 











Organized Horseshoe Pitching 


By 


M. H. Hopce 


Superintendent of Recreation, Rock Island, Illinois 


Horseshoe pitching as an athletic or recrea- 
tional activity has not attained its merited popu- 
larity in our program of athletics for all. It is 
encouraged to some extent on the majority of 
our school athletic and municipal recreation pro- 
grams but generally speaking has been only par- 
tially successful. It is probably the least developed 
and most poorly promoted of all our so-called 
minor sports. The encouragement of this homely 
game on an organized basis has given the writer 
more satisfaction in results obtained than any 
other form of a year-round athletic program. 

Our experience shows that organized on a 
league basis, horseshoe pitching is successful as 
an intra-mural sport, a playground and a muni- 
cipal recreation activity. Organized on a tourna- 
ment basis, the most common form of participa- 
tion, it will meet with only casual success, at least 
as far as sustained interest is concerned. Tourna- 
ment play will interest only the better pitchers and 
once these are determined it is difficult to stage 
additional tournaments and expect a large parti- 
cipation. The problem, then, is to enroll the inter- 
est of the average player as well as the star and 
to maintain his interest in the game over a con- 
siderable period of time. It is this sustained in- 
terest in any game which helps us the more to 
realize our ideal of athletics for all. 

PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 

Teams are formed and organized into a league 
as in any other sport. Four men with two sub- 
stitutes are allowed each team, though there is 
no reason why a three or five man team can not 
compete just as well on the same plan. In our 
city we have eight illuminated courts and four 
men to a team. This plan works out best for that 
number of courts. Games are scheduled for once 
a week, when each team in the league pitches 
against one other team; thus all of the teams in 
the league engage in competition the same night. 
The games are scheduled on two shifts, for the 
leagues are composed of six and eight teams and 
with eight courts but two matches can be going 


on at the same time. 


The method of scoring or determining the 
number of games won and lost is almost identical 
with the universal method of scoring bowling 
leagues. In fact the whole plan may be said to be 
based upon the set-up of a bowling league, ex- 
cept that in the horseshoe league each man on a 
team pitches each of the four players of an op- 
posing team one twenty-five point game; whereas 
in bowling it is strictly a team affair and a man 
does not roll against any one individual. The in- 
dividual scores for the first game, however, are 
totaled the same as in bowling and a team either 
wins or loses one game according to whether or 
not its total for that game is higher than that 
of the other team. Three more games are then 
played, each man pitching a different man on the 
same opposing team. Thus it is seen four games, 
or better, four matches, have been played and a 
team is credited in the percentage column with the 
number of matches won or lost. Many times the 
teams will split even, each team winning and los- 
ing two games in one scheduled meeting. A 
team, of course, plays but one other team each 
week. 

SAMPLE SCORE SHEET 

The score sheet below will give one a practical 

idea of the way the games are scored. 


Team—Rock Island Plow Co. ES hn vcaeweed 
| PR ica 25 25 24 20 i 2a 4 
& RG eae cnet Ff eae. FF 
3S Se Gaus Ba Sf. 6c as 2 ee 
Mae Se nw SS wk os ws Oe 
Teteh......2 8 EO & ae 
Team—International Harvester ett. . «<scaeeanes 
| SE. acelin | ie ee ae | . oS 
r iy cel ee a DD WM}... so eee 
3 Ne Ss ae ; ae > Sr ee 
S Ss osak 3 3 eS a ee Oe 
Totals .... 88 92 87 85 


The block of figures on the right shows the 
order which the players follow in playing their 
four opponents. It will be noted in the first match 
that “A” pitched against “E” and won 25 to 18. 
“B” likewise won over “F” 25 to 20. “C” lost 
to “G” 20 to 25 and “D” also lost to his opponent 
“H” 21 to 25. This does not mean that each 
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HorsesHoe PitcHING In Rock IsLanp, ILLINoIs 
team won two and lost two for it is the team will give a fairly good idea of our arrangement. 
totals that count and it will be noted that the There are four two hundred watt lights at each 
Rock Island Plow team won the first match 91 end, and the lights, as can be seen, are between 
to 88. The second game was won by the Inter- every second court. Frank Jackson, ex-world 
national team 92 to 86; the third and fourth by champion, advises the lights over the courts to be 
the Plow Company team 95 to 87, and 93 to 85, lower and several lights in the center high over- 
respectively. Thu percentage column would head so that the turn of the shoe in the air may 
show three won and one lost for the Plow Com- be easily seen. The pipe line embedded in the 
pany team. These are added to the games won gravel in the foreground is the mark from which 
and lost for the rest the season and the league the ladies pitch to the opposite set of stakes, their 
champions detern official distance being thirty feet. 
The scorekeeper is paid one dollar per evening 
to score all of the games scheduled for that eve- <a OF SEER 
ning. The score sheet has a stub upon which the One fact can not be emphasized too strongly 
names and scores are copied and it is the duty of and that is the proper upkeep of the courts. This 
the scorekeeper not only to keep score and tell will mark the difference between failure and suc- 
ach man who hi opponent is, but also to cess in any phase of horseshoe competition. The ' 
see to it that the ire published in the papers. ground around the stake, generally clay, must be 
This of course adds to the interest of the league. kept soft so that the shoes will stick. This can 
Averages are also | ind published periodically. best be accomplished by filling in the kicked out 
In our city th start in May and con- clay, spading around the stake a little, and water- 
tinue till late in tl 1. A different league, in- ing twelve to twenty four hours ahead of the 
cluding a ladies’ league, pitches every night in time for use, covering the same over with wet ' 


the week and th ts are occupied from six carpet or a board cover. Such treatment will ren- 


in the evening w Imost midnight. Not only der the clay a good deal like putty and instead of 


are the courts in co! 





nt use but crowds of spec- 
tators are on hand larly to watch the play. 
The matter of lighting is one which local light- 


ing authorities can ise upon. The photograph 


gouging out from the shoes it will knead like 
putty or bread dough. The shoes will not only 
stick where they land but will be free of adher- 
ing clay, another important consideration in the 
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upkeep of the courts. A horseshoe pitcher likes 
to get what he actually scores and a bounding, 
bouncing, shoe caused by hard courts will soon 
discourage him. Let me emphasize that the clay 
can not be watered a few minutes before com- 
petition, for this just causes a mud hole and the 
clay to stick to the shoes. Another important 
factor is to install a fence guard back of the courts 
to stop glancing and rolling shoes. 
RULES OF PLay 

Following is a set of suggested rules for or- 
ganized league use. 

The direction of the affairs of the league shall 
be vested in a Board of Managers, consisting of 
one representative of each team holding member- 
ship in the league. 

A team not appearing for a match as scheduled 
shall have such games forfeited to opponents un- 
less notification has been given to the secretary 


and opposing manager before twelve o'clock noon 
on the day of the game. 

After one month’s play, each manager shall 
turn into the secretary a list of six games. Only 
men so listed will be eligible for league play. A 
team shall be made up of four men each. Each 
of the four men will pitch each of the four oppos- 
ing men, one 25-point game; four games will thus 
be played. 

The total points made by each team in each 
game will be totaled and compared with the game 
of the opposing team. The team with the highest 
total of points for that particular game will be 
declared the winner of that game. 

The first shift will start promptly at 7:30 p.'m., 
the second shift immediately thereafter and not 
later than 9:00 p. m. 

Games postponed on account of bad weather 
will be pitched Thursday night of the same week. 
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‘P and A” Photo (Chicago Bureau) STRAINING Every MUSCLE 

The above photo shows five stars, straining every muscle, going over the high hurdles in the 120 yard event in the 
Prelims of the Eighth Annual National Collegiate A. A. Meet at Stagg Field, Chicago. Left to right: Saling of 
lowa; Anderson of Washington, who won the race; Crooks of Ohio State; Webber, Southern California, and 


Edmonds of Leland Stanford 
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IN OLEAN, NEw York 


A SECTION OF AN UNSIGHTLY AREA USED AS A DUMP 


CREE St 
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‘‘Before and After’ in 
Olean, New York 


How unsightly lands can be converted into 
playgrounds through community cooperation has 
been effectively demonstrated in Olean, New 
York. E. W. Fitzgerald, Secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Olean, New York, tells the 
story of about 150 acres of waste land along the 
Allegheny River and its tributaries which have 
been secured in conjunction with a somewhat ex- 
tensive improvement project financed jointly by 
city and state. These lands, although located near 
the geographical center of the city, some of them 
within four minutes’ walk of the commercial dis- 
trict, were not only useless but were veritable eye- 
sores whose offensive character was intensified 
through their use as municipal dumps. 

The possibility of the development of this land 
was brought to the attention of their owners, who 
gladly contributed them to the city on the condi- 
tion that they be converted into parks and play- 
grounds. The lowering of the beds and straight- 
ening of the channels of the streams together with 
incidental fills, grading and planting have worked 
amazing transformations in these areas. Inspired 
by the results secured, public spirited citizens have 
contributed a modern athletic stadium and a 
splendid outdoor swimming pool. These facilities 
are located in a forty-acre tract formerly used 
only as a dump. 

These accomplishments together with similar 
improvements have been primarily responsible for 
the development of more than $2,000,000 in- 
creased valuation in adjacent territory, with the 
result that Olean, according to the latest report 
of the State Tax Commission, has the lowest city 
tax rate of any city in the Empire State. 

Playgrounds have been established in all parts 
of Olean, in charge of A. W. Buley, Director of 
Physical Education in the local schools, and city- 
wide interest has been developed. 


Resolutions Regarding 
Interscholastic 


Basketball 


At the meeting of the Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations, held at Cleveland in 


February, 1929, in connection with the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, N. E. A., the follow- 
ing resolutions were passed : 


“Whereas, our high school athletics are con- 
stantly being exploited by agencies and for pur- 
poses generally devoid of any educational aims 
and ideals, specifically: for purposes of advertis- 
ing, publicity, community, institutional and per- 
sonal prestige, financial gain, entertainment and 
amusement, the recruiting of athletic teams and 
other purposes, none of which has much in com- 
mon with the objectives of high school educa- 


tion ; and, 


“Whereas, this exploitation tends to promote a 
tremendously exaggerated program of interschol- 
astic contests, detrimental to the academic objec- 
tives of the high schools through a wholly inde- 
fensible distortion of values, and, in general, sub- 
versive of any sane program of physical educa- 
tion; and, 


“Whereas, basketball lends itself in a peculiar 
way to this sort of exploitation so that in many 
high schools the same players participate in two 
or more games per week throughout the season 
and teams participate in three or more basketball 
tournaments in a season; therefore, be it 


“Resolved, that the National Council of the 
National Federation of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations in annual meeting at Cleveland, 
Ohio, this 25th day of February, 1929, hereby goes 
on record as believing that an average of one inter- 
scholastic basketball game per week throughout 
the season for individual players, would be a rea- 
sonable maximum for the promotion of both the 
academic and physical education objectives of the 
school ; and that, in addition to this no team should 
participate in any basketball tournaments other 
than those directly sponsored by its own state high 
school athletic association. 


“Resolved, that we respectfully urge every 
school board of education, principal and coach to 
exert every legitimate influence to limit the sched- 
ule of games and tournaments to the maximum 
herein suggested. 

“Resolved, that we hereby appeal to every col- 
lege, high school, Y. M. C. A., athletic club or 
other organization accustomed to conduct so-called 
invitational tournaments for high school teams, 
wholly to discontinue all such tournaments except 
such as they may be requested to conduct by the 
state high school athletic association.” 
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It Began With a Church 


On July 1, 1920, the Congregational Church of 
Stillman Valley, Illinois, called the Rev. George 
Milne to its pastorate 


I 


Mr. Milne as it happened, 
was interested viding wholesome recreation 
for the boys and girls of Stillman Valley and his 
arrival was foll d by a survey of the commun- 
ity which disclosed a great need for recreation 
facilities. 

1] 


called at the Congregational 
blem discussed. The following 


A meeting 
church and thi 
was held at which the Rec- 


reation Association was organized. Mr. Milne 


week another 1 


was made pres! 

Securing the cooperation of the school board, 
the directors of \ssociation, with the assist- 
ance of other erected a basketball court 
on the school g1 with three lights strung for 


night playing. 1 finance committee secured the 


funds. It was « idered a great accomplishment. 


Later lights were strung for a volley ball court. 


With the approach of cold weather, a room 
over the hardwat tore was rented. The first 
year a shooting llery was run with great suc- 
cess. The seco! ear the room was turned into 
a gymnasium, fitt ip largely with home made 
equipment—a ital ladder, hitch and kick, 
punching bag platform and hinged cats. There 
were also rings, trapeze and boxing gloves. 

Mr. Charles te, a former resident, had 


11 


given the vi nd adjacent to the 


school campus vere some fine evergreen 
trees. Without the property 


| had become a 
thicket 


and 1 ible he village board 


gave the Recr¢ ociation permission to use 


this ground for ound purposes. The next 
morning a force of men went to work and fires 
burned for thre: und three nights. 

With the < peration of the school board a 
gymnasium piece built, 18 feet long and 14 
feet high witl e at one end, a 40 foot trav- 
eling ring equipment in the center and swings, 
rings, trapeze ontal bars. This occupied 
the center of t round. The Woman’s Club 
gave the money for the cement sand box and the 
children’s slid rom time to time the following 


equipment was a tennis court, a croquet 


court, two hors« e pitching courts, a punching 


bag platform, hitch and kick, men’s horizontal 
ladder, merry-go-round, children’s horizontal lad- 
der, two high teet one teeter for children, a 
slide, sand box ving. A fireplace was built 
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and picnic tables with checker boards installed. 
The entire park was lighted so that tennis with 
all other games might be played at night. The 
apparatus was installed, the wiring done and a 
number of pieces made by local residents who 
proved to be experts. 

Then Mr. J. J. Yetter gave a piece of land 
which made it possible to build a shelter house 
48 feet x 20 feet and 10 feet high with a space 
20 feet x 20 feet for storage room. The floor of 
the shelter house is of cement; the doors may be 
removed and the half-sides lifted and hooked on 
the inside, making the building a comfortable 
place for summer use. There is a bunker on one 
side, serving as a seat and providing storage for 
all smaller articles such as croquet mallets, punch- 
ing bag and victrola. The cost of the building was 
$475.00 of which the village gave $709 and the 
recreation association $175.00. The labor was 
donated by the association. Besides being used 
for storing equipment during the winter, the 
shelter house is used for outdoor entertainments 
and shelter during the summer. Here the schools 
hold spring and fall play days and the churches 
have their union services during September. 

For five years success had crowned all efforts 
along the lines of equipment and supervision but 
now a problem arose. Further progress was pre- 
vented by a ditch, three old buildings and a large 
billboard between the grounds and the main 
street. The ditch was dangerous, the buildings 
were unsightly and hid the park from view. But 
this problem was solved. The old buildings were 
removed and the ground was donated by two 
former residents. Additional ground was rented 
from the C., M. and St. Paul Railroad. A cement 
conduit was built in the ditch, six feet wide, 32 
feet high and 74 feet long. Thirty-two loads of 
debris were hauled away and quantities of good 
soil brought in. A water system was installed for 
lawn purposes and to provide drinking water. 
The high fence and the shelter house painted. 

In October, 1925 the Recreation Association en- 
tered the Harmon Foundations beautification con- 
test, sponsored by the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, and for a year worked 
to make the park beautiful. The Railway cooper- 
ated heartily, providing water, paint and crushed 
rock. The village paid for the materials used in 
the ditch conduit and a tremendous amount of 
labor was done by the men of the community. 
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Much of the work had to be done after working 
hours under electric lights strung for the purpose. 

All this was accomplished by the finest co- 
operation and interest. The result was a recrea- 
tion park for Stillman Valley of utility and 
beauty, and the honor of receiving from the Har- 
mon Foundation the first prize in the group of 
communities under 8000. 

During its six years of operation, the Recrea- 
tion Association has not spent one cent for labor 
or supervision. The supervision of the recreation 
activities at the present time is carried on by vol- 
unteer leaders in a carefully arranged and worked 
out program. The Recreation Association is re- 
sponsible for evening leadership; the women’s 
clubs for the afternoon. The Association is hop- 
ing that before long a trained recreation leader 
will be employed to take charge of the program. 


An Appreciation of Art 


(Continued from page 227) 


unique in playground annals of this country. Art 
classes were formed as a distinct element of the 
department’s work. Children and grown-ups, 
with an esthetic urge, joined the classes for the 
While artistic 
standards were set up and qualified instructors 


“fun they could get out of it.” 


employed, no attempt was made to force the par- 
ticipants into artificial grooves of activity. The 
work was essentially “play.” Each individual 
was allowed to follow his own bent in esthetic ex- 
pression 

Children were taught modeling in clay as well 
as various forms of decoration and handicraft. 
They learned harmony and color values. They 
painted vases and book-ends and statuary, and 
absorbed ideas in form and design. They wove 
baskets and made tables and stools of wicker- 
work. They made plaques of still life done with 
plastic clay, and then decorated lamps and designed 
lamp shades. They designed and built bird 
houses and a hundred other things suggested by 
their own impulse for creation and artistic ex- 
pression 


The art and handicraft work of the recreation 


department was not restricted to children. Older 
folks, who never had a chance to express them- 
selves esthetically, were intrigued by the new 
idea in recreation and joined with enthusiasm in 
the opportunity to give effect to an inner urge. 


The exhibition of work at the Louisiana State 
Fair this year is a concrete demonstration of the 
success that has attended this remarkable experi- 
ment. The result is highly significant because it 
is entirely practical. Its importance as an edu- 
cational stimulus is incalculable, and its novelty 
as an incident to recreational activity is sub- 
merged in the quality of constructive stimulation 
which it gives to self-expression both among 
young and old. 

This, then, is what imparts to the Shreveport 
Recreational Department’s exhibit at the Fair a 
value and an interest that is far more important 
than a mere “art exhibit.” By its influence a 
great group of children and adults have learned 
something of their own possibilities in manifest- 
ing an art sense, and they have been given an in- 
centive toward accomplishment that must in the 
very nature of things conduce to a better and 
finer citizenship among those who are actuated 
by the opportunities it affords. 

Through its means a great movement has be- 
gun. An idea and an ideal has been given anima- 
tion and the results as they continue to grow and 
enlarge cannot be other than invaluable to the 
whole community. 


The Conduct of Playgrounds—a Guide for 
Playground Directors.—Designed primarily 
for the summer playground worker, this booklet 
based on the experiences of many cities will be 
helpful to all directors of play activities. In addi- 
tion to detailed suggestions for use and care of 
apparatus and game supplies, opening and closing 
the playgrounds and similar responsibilities, there 
is material on program planning, on activities of 
various types and on layout of playgrounds. 

Copies may be secured at the nominal price of 
twenty cents. P. R. A. A. 


The Joint Vocational Service Reports.— 
The Joint Vocational Service for social workers 
and public health nurses at 130 East 22nd Street, 
NewYork City, has issued its report for 1928. As 
an indication of the growth during the year of the 
Service, the report tells of an increase over 1927 
of approximately 400 registrants of whom 1,763 
were social workers and 837 public health nurses. 
During the year, 2,377 positions were handled, 300 
more than in 1927. Every state in the Union ex- 
cept one was represented, and several foreign 
countries. 
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Street Showers—Carnival Style as Evolved 


Through Careful Experiment’ 


Rospert F. 


G. KELLEY 


Superintendent, Baltimore Public Baths Baltimore, Maryland 


Since the yeal 1922, the Free Public Bath 
Commission of Baltimore has been experimenting 
in the use of street shower baths. This being a 
new field of worl has been recognized that 
considerable study would have to be made as to 
] 


its utility and desirability 


At first,. several rather elaborate structures 
were planned, sisting of platforms in several 
sections, on which five and six shower-heads 


were placed. It needed only a short tryout to 


show that for general utility and economy of 
management these would not do, and for the next 
six years considerable experimenting was done 
in the effort to construct a simple device that 
would meet our need 

During this period there were many moments 


when we questioned whether it would be wise to 


continue their use. Some of our troubles were 
lack of publicity, fickleness of the children, ob- 
jections of parents and frequent changes of tem- 
peratures. Some of the lack of publicity was 
probably caused by the fact that our showers 
lacked life or color, not appealing to the eye. 
When a more colorful type of shower was de- 
veloped we found that the newspapers would give 
more publicity to them as they photographed 
well. 

This also meant that they were willing to pub- 


] 


lish a list of locations where the showers were to 
be placed. Automatically this solved two more 
of our problems, the fickleness of the children 
and the objections the parents. As the papers 
featured the showers, the children made more 
preparations for them, especially in proper cloth- 
ing, and a lively type of shower appealed to their 
imagination. In the beginning of our work chil- 
dren had come to the showers in any old type of 
garment and remained as long as the showers 
were going, which, from a health standpoint, 
was not good, and which also aroused the an- 
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tagonism of the parents. Under the new de- 
velopment as the children came in. bathing suits 
or trunks the objections of the parents ceased. 

And now for our experiences in the year 1928: 
On July 9, when the temperature ranged from 
seventy-five to ninety-two degrees, with much hu- 
midity, two showers of the type in use for several 
years were placed in four locations and the re- 
sponse on the part of the children was large. 
Photographers from all the afternoon papers 
were on hand, and the scenes were lively. Our 
office was besieged with requests to place showers 
in various parts of the city. 

The next day the heat subsided, but the experi- 
ence of the first day showed us that we were not 
operating the showers in the most practical way, 
and for the next few days experiments were 
made by our own employees in simpler devices. 
Three types were made, all so simple that one 
man could handle any of them, including their 
transportation from place to place. Thirty sites 
were selected and a man assigned to each five 
sites. One hour was spent at each place, begin- 
ning at eleven A.M., closing down between twelve 
and one for lunch. The Police Department sent 
an officer to each site to see that order was pre- 
served and traffic regulated. The newspapers 
published a list of the sites and the hours which 
the showers would be operated, and this helped 
greatly. The first day of new showers, July 16, 
was warm and the crowds were large, showing 
that we were on the right track. 

Our first day’s impression was that special care 
would have to be taken to prevent accidents from 
passing machines. We could also see that, while 
there was an improvement, we still could make 
a lighter and more practical type. Further ex- 
periments were made and by the last of the 
month a simple type weighing only ten pounds 
was selected. In brief, this consisted of several 
pieces of 1Y2-inch galvanized pipe, regulated to 
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45 degrees, attached by a brass connection to the 
fire-plug and on the end a 3-Y4 inch galvanized 
coupling for larger spray. The year was by far 
the most successful we have had with the showers, 
and we were convinced that with the proper 
equipment they could become an important part 
of the bathing system of a large city. One im- 
portant development was that because of the pub- 
licity given them in many neighborhoods home- 
made contrivances were put into use and much 
relief given during the warm spells. 

During the season the showers were operated 
291 times, in 60 different locations. In connec- 
tion with their use we make the following sug- 
gestions : 

1. The need of publicity is great and the effort 
should be made to get the daily papers interested ; 
this is not hard during an extremely warm spell. 

2. There should be proper policing, as there is 
much danger from passing autos. 

3. Frequent change of sites is necessary, as chil- 
dren soon tire of the novelty. 

4. The type of shower should be such that the 
children will get a “thrill” from using them— 
plenty of motion is what they want. 

5. A lively type is a good thing for a neighbor- 
hood, as it creates a carnival spirit and much pleas- 
ure is given the grown-ups in watching the chil- 
dren. 

6. Care should be taken that the weather be 
warm enough for their use. In our latitude this 
occurs around the first of July, if the weather 
has been normal prior to this. 

Judging from our experience, we would sug- 
gest that the very best place for their use would be 
the public playground, which would be a much 
safer place than the streets. 





Lead Toys.—The Los Angeles Playground 
and Recreation Department is experimenting 
with the making of lead toys, using molds of 
trees, animals, and similar objects rather than 
the purely military toys. The activity utilizes 
any tin foil and scrap metal available and junk 
lead suitable for the purpose can be obtained from 
most scrap metal houses for six or seven cents 
a pound. The Department has found that if the 
lead proves to be somewhat soft the addition of 
four or five percent antimony at a cost of sixty- 
five cents a pound will result in a satisfactory 
casting metal. The metal can be melted in any 
inexpensive ladle and over an ordinary gas burner. 
It is necessary, of course, to exercise caution or 


a careless child may be burned. Toys can be 
made quite rapidly and can be painted with thirty 
minute varnish or Valspar mixed with oil colors 
or with ordinary paints. The best results are 
secured by the use of varnish or Valspar. The 
toys are particularly good for sand box play. 

The department has secured its models and 
other necessary equipment from the Henry C. 
Schiercke Company, 1034 72nd Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. 





Activities for Boys 
Between 15 and 18 


By 
Joun CONSIDINE, 


Supervisor of Men’s and Boys’ Activities, Detroit 
Recreation Department 


Activities for intermediate boys in Detroit may 
be classified under five headings, athletics, arts 
and crafts, social activities, hiking and nature 
study. 

Athletics appeals to the largest number of boys 
and we have the usual program of games and 
sports and inter-competition. 

In Detroit, 500 boys are at present taking part 
in the arts and crafts program. For aircraft activi- 
ties the Department employs two workers who go 
about the city conducting classes in churches, li- 
braries, settlement houses, community houses and 
gymnasiums. There are also many classes in boat 
making, which is a good activity for the older boys 
and boys between sixteen and eighteen. 

Fifty boys are playing in the band, which 
participates in ‘many of the recreation functions. 
No boy is allowed to play in this band if he is con- 
nected with a school band. We do not give in- 
struction in playing instruments. The boy must 
know how to play when he enters the band. The 
Recreation Department provides the band leader 
and the uniform. 

Dramatics for boys began only last winter but 
at the present time as many as 250 boys between 
sixteen and eighteen years of age are taking part. 
Story telling is another new activity for boys be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen and about 250 boys 
are interested in this program. Ghost stories have 
the greatest appeal. 
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Swimming Badge Tests for Boys and Girls 


At one of the district conferences conducted by 


the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America in 1927, the recreation executives pres- 
ent requested the Association to prepare and pro- 
mote a set of swimming tests comparable to the 
Athletic Badge T: 


cessful over a 


sts which have proved so suc- 

period. As a result of this 
request the Association has drawn up a set of 
swimming tests based largely upon suggestions 
received from a committee of recreation execu- 
members of the Athletic Badge 


Valuable help in preparing the 


tives and from 
Test Committe: 
tests has been received from the Life Saving Ser- 
vice of the American Red Cross. It is hoped 
that a large number 
out these tests, which are in the nature of an ex- 


of recreation leaders will try 
periment and offer suggestions as to modifications 
which should be made in view of their experience 
in using the tests. If the tests prove successful, 
the Association will consider the preparation of 


suitable inexpensive badges to be awarded boys 


and girls who pass them. No badges, however, 
will be awarded in 1929. 

Swimming tests have been promoted by sev- 
eral organizations and agencies, conspicuous 


among them being the Red Cross, the Association 
of Camp Directors, the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
¥. M. C. A. and Y. W.C. A. 


swimming in which various 


There are also sev- 
eral publications 
tests of unusual ficiency in the water have 
been proposed. The Red Cross tests any special 
emphasis upon | saving as the objective. The 
following test ntended to promote an inter- 
est in learning to swim and developing skill in 
the water. It ped that they will serve the 


same purpose in water events that the Athletic 


Badge Tests have served in promoting funda- 
mental athletic activities 
FT Boys or GIRLS) 

1. Jump into the water feet first and swim 60 
yards (without touching pool on the bottom) 
coming to a full stop and assuming a vertical 
position at least once during the swim. 

2. Recover an object weighing five pounds twice 


in five trials by surface dives in 6 feet of water. 

3. Swim 20 yards free style in 18 seconds (boys) 
or 22 seconds (girls). 

4. Execute 
header ) in good 
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a front dive (running or standing 


rorm. 


5. Demonstrate either the jelly fish or mud turtle 
float. (Full credit allowed for correct form 
if candidate sinks. ) 

6. Demonstrate two of the following strokes: 
breast, back, side, crawl or trudgeon, swim- 
ming 50 feet for each stroke demonstrated. 


Seconp Test (Boys or GERLs) 


1. Swim 180 yards. 

2. Recover an object weighing five pounds three 
times in five trials by surface dives in 8 feet 
of water. 

3. Swim 40 yards free style in 35 seconds (boys) 
or 45 seconds (girls). 

4. Execute front and front jack dives in good 
form. 

5. Explain the theory of floating. Float on the 

back, remaining in position for at least one 

minute. (Full credit allowed for correct form 
if candidate sinks. ) 

6. Demonstrate three of the following strokes: 
breast, back, side, crawl or trudgeon, swim- 
ming 50 feet for each stroke demonstrated. 


Tuirp Test (Boys or GIRLS) 


1. Swim 440 yards. 


2. Recover an object weighing five pounds four 
times in five trials by surface dives in 8 to 10 
feet of water. 

3. Swim 100 yards free style in 1 minute and 25 


seconds (boys) or 1 minute and 50 seconds 
(girls). 
4. Execute front, back, and front jack dives in 
good form. 
Tread water 30 seconds. 


oa 


6. Demonstrate four of the following strokes: 
breast, back, side, crawl or trudgeon, swim- 


ming 50 feet for each stroke demonstrated. 


DIRECTIONS FOR EVENTS 
SWIMMING EVENTS FoR DISTANCE 


In these events it is necessary that the course 
be measured accurately and that the water 
throughout be deep enough so the swimmers will 
not touch the shore or bottom. One or more 
turns are permitted. Any type of stroke or strokes 
may be used in these events. In the first test the 


boy or girl must come to at least one full stop and 
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assume a vertical position during which time 
either floating or treading water is permitted. 


SURFACE DIVE AND RECOVERY 


Any object weighing 5 pounds may be used but 
a bulky object as a bag of sand is preferable. 

Swim to a point as near as possible over the 
object. Using the hand in a breast stroke sweep, 
lift hips by a downward stroke along side body 
as the head is ducked, and double up quickly in a 
jack knife fashion. With chin on chest, straighten 
legs directly overhead in hand-stand position. 
Such a dive will take one to depth of six to ten 
feet. It is possible to reach a greater depth by 
swimming, but in doing this take short arm strokes 
to keep hands in front of the head to protect it 
against collision. On reaching the object hold it 
on the hip with one hand. Unless the bottom is 
very soft, spring from it with your feet, using 
the free hand to swim to the surface. 

For a successful trial the object to be recovered 
must be raised above the surface of the water. 
Care must be taken that there are no obstructions 
on the bottom which would cause injury to divers. 


SWIMMING EVENTS FOR SPEED 


Swimmers are free to use any stroke or strokes 
in these events. A stop watch is very desirable 
for timing. An ordinary watch with a second 
hand can be used if the timer observes his watch 
closely and gives the signal with a handkerchief 
or his arm, both for starting the race and to indi- 
cate the expiration of the specified time. When 
the second signal is given, the judges must mark 
all competitors who have touched the finish line. 
When a stop watch is used, each individual com- 
petitor takes his position on the starting mark. 
At the word “go” the starter gives a signal sharply 
with handkerchief or arm and the timekeeper 
who is at the finish line starts his watch. As soon 
as the time allowed for the event expires, the time- 
keeper at the finish gives a signal and the judges 
mark all of the competitors, any part of whose 
bodies have touched the finish line by that mo- 
ment. 

A false start is one where any part of the com- 
petitor’s person crosses the starting line before 
the starter gives the signal. Three false starts 
by a competitor shall disqualify him. 

A straightaway course is preferable in these 
events and although turns are permitted, no time 
allowance is made for them. It is recommended 
that the length of the course be not less than 20 


yards. If one or more turns are required the com- 
petitor must touch the end of the pool or course 
with one or both hands at each turn before push- 
ing off. 


DivinGc EvENTs 


The dives may be either spring board dives or 
dives from a rigid wall or platform, which must 
be at least 2%4 feet above the water level. Much 
of the following information has been taken from 
the Intercollegiate Swimming Guide. 

All dives should be executed with the utmost 
possible energy and an effort should be made to 
get as high in the air as possible. Always stand 
momentarily at attention before taking off or 
commencing to run. In running dives a run of 
at least three steps must be taken, and the spring 
must be taken from both feet. Throw the arms 
into position simultaneously with the spring. 

“In all standing dives take a position at the end 
of the board, heels touching, abdomen well in, 
chest out, head erect—not stretched not strained— 
arms held straight at the sides, with fingers loosely 
clenched and thumbs to the front; the whole posi- 
tion should be easy and graceful. Before taking 
off, the arms may be raised momentarily in front 
of, and at right angles to, the body, fingers 
stretched, forefingers touching, and palms down- 
ward. 

“In approaching and entering the water, the 
head should be in an erect position in relation to 
the body, the thighs and back well braced, knees 
straight, toes pointed, and a slight natural hollow 
to the back. This position must be maintained 
until the dive is completed by the toes disappear- 
ing below the water. 

“In the plain front dive simultaneously with the 
spring, the arms should be swung into position, 
either above the head with forefingers touching 
and palms downward, or at right angles laterally 
to the body as in the so-called swallow dive. 

“In the front jack-knife dive, whether running 
or standing, spring from the board as high as pos- 
sible. At top of spring, bend forward at the hips 
and endeavor to touch near the toes, which must 
be pointed. Maintain this position until the last 
possible moment, straighten out and enter the 
water head first with arms above the head. 

“In the back dive, assume position of attention 
on low end of the board ; walk full length of board 
in graceful manner; stand on balls of the feet on 
the extreme edge of the free end of the board with 
back towards the water, arms extended at sides or 
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hands placed on hips; spring upward and slightly 


backward, keeping the hands in either of these 
positions until the body has reached its highest 
point in the air, at which time the hands must be 
fully extended beyond the head before entering 


the water.” 


FLOATING EVENTS 


These events are preferably conducted in water 
approximately the depth of the contestant’s chest. 
It is admitted that some people, especially boys 
and men, do not have sufficient buoyancy to float. 
The American Red Cross suggests the following 
test to determine a person’s buoyancy. 

“Enter deep water, draw knees up to chest, 
grasping them with both hands. Take a deep 
breath and lower chin to chest, face under water. 
If you remain entirely submerged, you have no 
buoyancy. If a part of back or head appears 
above water, you can be taught to float. 

A person may be passed in these events if he 
demonstrates the proper form even though he 
may be unable to float 

The American Red Cross offers the following 
the “jelly fish” float. 


9 


directions for learning 
“Squat down in the water; let 
knees until they reach the 


the hands slide 


down between the 
ankles. Bring up one ankle in each hand; put the 
face under water and tip over forward.” This 


ld sufficiently long to demon- 


position should be he 
Needless to say, the lungs 


strate ability to float 
should be filled with air before trying this event. 

The “Mud Turtle” float is done by stretching 
the arms forward and upward, lowering chin to 


chest and falling forward on the surface of the 


ace submerged. This is some- 


water with the i 
‘dead man’s float.” 
he back the person should have 


his head well back, ears under, or he may keep 
and look toward the feet if he is 


» outstretched to the 


times called the 
In floating on t 


his chin down 
very buoyant. The arms ar 
side or above the head on the surface of the water 
and the legs may be either spread out or together. 
Greater buoyancy is obtained by placing the soles 
of the feet together and having the knees bent 
apart as in the frog kick, and the hands extended 


over the head under the surface ot the water. 
“Buoyancy is the ability to float. There are two 

opposing forces acting upon a floating body at 

rest, namely, the buoyant effect of the water act- 


ing upward and the pull of gravity acting down- 
ward. The upward pressure is equal to the weight 
of the fluid which the body displaces. If the 


weight of the body is equal to the upward. pres- 
sure of the water it will float; if greater it will 
sink. It will be seen, then, that floating depends 
upon the density of the liquid and the density of 
the body placed in it (depth of water has nothing 
to do with it). Nearly every one will float in sea 
water because it is heavier bulk for bulk.”* 
Treading water is keeping afloat in an upright 
position, adopting the scissors kick or a walking 
motion in the water, and keeping the head and 
hands above the surface. 
DESCRIPTION OF SWIMMING STROKES 


Breast Stroke 

The candidate in demonstrating the breast 
stroke may use the elementary breast stroke or the 
racing breast stroke. In demonstrating the back 
stroke he may use the elementary back, English 
back or back crawl strokes. In demonstrating the 
side stroke he may use the side under-arm or side 
over-arm. 

In the breast stroke the movement of both sides 
of the body must be identical and executed simul- 
taneously. Both hands must be pushed forward in 
front of the swimmer’s head and down, outward, 
and backward together. They are then drawn to 
the chest ready to start the movement again. The 
legs are to be drawn up together, the knees bent. 
The legs are then extended outward, and with 
the legs straight they are brought quickly to- 
gether. The kick is a rounded and outward 
sweep of the legs. The body must be kept per- 
fectly on the breast and the head must not turn 
from side to side. Any competitor who introduces 
a side stroke is to be disqualified. The kick and 
arm stroke are alternated. 

The only difference between the elementary 
breast stroke and the racing breast stroke is in 
the breathing. In the former the face is kept 
above the surface of the water at all times, and in 
the latter the breath is taken on the arm stroke and 
exhaled under the surface of the water on the 


kick. 


Back Stroke 

Elementary Back Stroke: The swimmer uses 
the forward kick as in the breast stroke and the 
action of both sides of the body are identical. The 
arms are brought up from the sides of the body, 
extended outward. The stroke is toward the feet, 
the hands turned to the swimmer’s sides. The 
stroke is executed simultaneously with the kick. 
The arms remain under the surface at all times. 


*From “Swimming Simplified’’ by Lyba and Nita Sheffield. 
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English Back Stroke: The kick is the same as 
in the elementary back stroke, both sides of the 
body being identical. The arms are raised out of 
the water together from the swimmer’s sides and 
placed in the water over the swimmer’s head. The 
stroke is a sweep of the arms outward and down- 
ward to the swimmer’s sides. The stroke and 
kick are taken alternately in the English back 
stroke. 

Back Crawl Stroke: The kick is a flutter kick 
with most of the drive coming from the top of 
the foot on the up kick; the legs work alternately 
up and down. The legs are straight, the feet not 
moving over twelve inches apart on the up and 
down action. The feet may very lightly break 
the surface of the water. The action is entirely 
from the hips. The arm stroke is the same as in 
the English back stroke except that the arms work 
in an alternate or windmill fashion, one arm 
stroking while the other arm is recovering. The 
coordination of the legs and arms may be four, 
six or eight flutter kicks to each double arm action. 
Crawl Stroke 

In the Crawl Stroke the swimmer is on his 
chest. The kick is the same as in the Back Crawl 
with the heels breaking the surface of the water. 
The legs are straight but not stiff. The action is 
from the hips. The arm stroke is an alternate or 
windmill stroke, one arm stroking as the other 
arm recovers. The hands are placed in the water 
in front of the swimmer’s head. The stroke is 
down under the swimmer’s body, coming out of 
the water even with the swimmer’s sides when it 
is lifted up above the surface ready to be placed 
again in front of the swimmer’s head. The co- 
ordination between legs and arms is the same as in 
the Back Crawl. In the breathing for the crawl 
stroke the swimmer takes a breath to one side and 
exhales under the surface of the water, preferably 
one breath to each double arm stroke. 

Trudacon Strok 

In the trudgeon stroke the swimmer is on his 
chest and the arm action is the same as in the 
crawl stroke. The leg kick is a scissors kick. 
The legs are drawn up as the swimmer rolls to one 
side. The top leg extends forward and the under 
leg back; with the legs straight they are drawn 
together quickly with a rounded and outward 
sweep of the legs. The coordination may be one 
kick with each single arm stroke or only one kick 
with each double arm stroke. The swimmer may 
breathe with his head out of water continuously 


or he may breathe as in the crawl stroke. 


Side Strokes 

Side Underarm: The kick is the same as in the 
Trudgeon Stroke. In the side stroke the under- 
arm is extended forward ahead of the swimmer 
and the stroke is downward under the swimmer. 
The top arm is a pushing stroke starting at the 
swimmer’s chest, finishing at the thigh. It is 
brought back under the surface of the water on 
recovery. The arm strokes are alternated. In the 
coordination between legs and arms the under arm 
stroke is taken as the legs are being drawn up and 
the top arm stroke is taken with the kick. The 
breathing is the same as in the trudgeon stroke. 

Side Over-Arm Stroke: This is sometimes 
called the English side stroke. The only difference 
between the side-under-arm and the side-over- 
arm is that the top arm on the conclusion of its 
stroke is brought out of the water and placed in 
again about even with the swimmer’s head. 
Starts 

In all starts except in the back strokes, the 
swimmer shall stand at the end of the pool and 
dive into the water. In the back strokes the swim- 
mers are in the water facing the wall, with both 
hands resting on the ends of the pool or whatever 
the starting point may be. The start is made by 
pushing off on the back. The swimmers must 
swim on their backs for the entire distancee. 

RULES 

There are no height, weight, or age limits in 
the swimming tests but an attempt has been made 
to provide tests of progressive difficulty. Any 
boy or girl may compete in any of the tests but 
the playground leader, swimming instructor, or 
other adult in charge is to use his judgment in 
keeping girls or boys from trying the events for 
which they are not qualified. The same tests are 
to be used by both girls and boys, the only dis- 
tinction being that girls are permitted a longer 
time in the swimming events for speed. 

Although it is intended that the tests provide a 
measure of ability at a given time or period, it is 
frequently impossible for a large number of child- 
ren to be given an opportunity to try all six events 
on the same day or during a brief period. In 
order that a boy or girl may be considered as 
having passed one of the tests it is necessary that 
all six of the events in the particular test be 
passed within a period of not longer than three 
months. 

Any responsible adult familiar with swimming 
may give the tests but wherever possible they 
should be conducted by a person who has a 
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thorough knowledge of swimming and water ac- 
tivities. 

It is recommended that persons conducting 
these tests become familiar with some of the liter- 


ature on swimming, diving and other water activ- 


ities. Some of the best known publications are: 
Athletic Activities for Women and Girls 
Official Rules 


The Americat 


for Aquatics and other sports. 
Sports Publishing Co., 45 
Rose Street, New York 
Diving and Swimming Book, George H. Cor- 
san, A. S. Barnes and Co., 7 West 45th 
Street, New York 
Intercollegiate Swimming Guide, American 
Sports Publishing Co. 
Red Cross Life Saving Methods, and other 
Publications of the Life Saving Service of 
the American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
Swimming Simplified, Lyba and Nita Shef- 
field, A. S. Barnes and Co. 
The Association hopes that many cities through- 
out the country will try out these tests during 
1929 and report their experience in using them. 


Municipal versus Private 


For more than forty years the tendency in 
America has been support community recrea- 
tion through tax funds and to have the program 
administered by municipal officials. In America 


the tradition has grown up that our schools shall 


be administered by school boards representing the 
entire public and with funds provided through 
taxes. 

Repeatedly the question is asked whether rec- 
reation is not so intimately related to the in- 
dividual and whether it does not require a leader- 
ship so skillful and so delicate that it is better that 
the funds should be used each year through pub- 


lic subscription rather than have the program tax 


supported. The question is constantly asked, 
“Have we been successful in our cities in keep- 


ing out bad political conditions in the administra- 


tion of public recreation?’ In the newer recrea- 
tional systems established during the last fifteen 
years there has been much encouragement over 
the extent to which politics of a wrong sort have 
been kept out of recreation administration, but 


there are cities where for vears recreation has 


been in the hands of individuals who have no spe- 
cial aptitude for this kind of work and where the 
standards do not at all favorably compare with 
the standards of the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A,, 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. 

Because of these failures is it desirable that we 
should give up tax support and look more and 
more to private support for recreational under- 
takings ? 

Chis question raises another—how far are the 
socially minded people, the religious and educa- 
tional leaders, willing to unite and work constantly 
that recreation administration shall be kept free 
from bad political influence? Except as there 
shall be constant attention to keeping recreation 
free from wrong political influences it is perfectly 
clear that it is a mistake to put recreation in the 
hands of the municipal government. On the other 
hand, to admit, for department after department 
of the city government, that it is impossible for the 
people themselves, under our present conditions, 
to be successful in carrying out their own under- 
takings through government is fundamental pessi- 
mism. There is no hope for us except as we can 
make our government, which represents us all, 
truly express our will. The more we put inter- 
ests which vitally concern all the people into our 
government, the more men and women will be 
ready to pay attention to the problems of govern- 
ment. To withdraw such functions as recreation 
administration from public control at the present 
time would be a mistake, because in America the 
period of experiment has not been long enough to 
give any final conclusion. 


Howarp S. BRAUCHER. 
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Privately Owned Land for Public Recreation 


The use of land not publicly owned for play- 
ground and recreation purposes is an active ques- 
tion in most cities throughout the country con- 
ducting recreation programs. Few cities them- 
selves own enough play areas to meet the needs 
for an adequate program of activities. 

While it is true that the public should hold title 
to all areas needed, it is also true that too often it 
does not and cannot soon be brought to purchase 
those needed but privately owned. Areas owned 
by private individuals or corporations cannot 
always be bought by the city as they are sometimes 
held for business or industrial expansion, 

Where they cannot be purchased outright these 
areas can sometimes be secured free of rental or 
at a nominal rental until needed for other pur- 
poses. When a private individual or a corporation 
does give the free use of land for play purposes 
for a period of years the question usually arises 
as to tax exemption on the property while so used. 
In this connection it is of interest to know to what 
extent cities have been willing to grant this ex- 
emption 

“In Detroit the taxes are exempt on all private 
property used for public recreation purposes. The 
procedure for having the property exempted from 
taxes is as follows: 

‘The owner of the property offers it to the City 
of Detroit for a term of years, not less than three 
years. This proposal is submitted to the Common 
Council with the recommendation of the Depart- 
ment of Kecreation, and if approved the Common 
Council exe mpts that property from taxes as long 
as it is used for recreation purposes. Where an 
improvement society purchases land for park or 
playground and it is used by the public, the city 
officials should exempt it from taxation but not 
until it is used by the public. It would not be fair 
for the city to exempt private property unless it 
were used or they would be swamped with re- 
quests from private individuals who would state 
that they had purchased this property for recrea- 
tion purposes. 

‘The passing of any legislation exempting prop- 
erty used for recreation purposes from taxation 
would not discourage the acquisition of property 
by the public; in fact, it seems that it would en- 
courage the acquisition of more property to be 
used by the public for recreation purposes. The 
point to consider seriously is whether the property 
should be exempt from taxation before it is used 


by the public for park or playground purposes. 
The property should not be exempt until it is 
actually used by the public.” 

“The recreation department of the city of Or- 
lando, Florida, has been using several acres of 
ground in the negro district by paying the county 
and city taxes on this property. 

“The Board of Public Playgrounds and Recrea- 
tion have seen both the city and county tax asses- 
sor and they have lowered the assessed valuation 
of the property so that the taxes are quite low. In 
fact, the taxes for the next year on the property 
will not amount to more than $10.00. Before the 
area was used for playground purposes the county 
and city taxes amounted to some $200.00. The 
tax receipts are delivered to the owner of the 
property.” 

“In Los Angeles privately owned land leased 
for playground purposes on basis of $1.00 to 
$10.00 per annum receives a tax rebate of from 
50 per cent to 90 per cent, while such leased land 
is performing a public function.” 

“The Muncie, Indiana, Park Board has been 
maintaining a plot of ground belonging to a pri- 
vate estate. This ground is used for play pur- 
poses ; however, without leadership. According to 
the laws of Indiana, the owner is not exempt from 
taxes or street improvements. In Fairmont, West 
Virginia, a certain plot of ground, privately 
owned, was deeded over to the Recreation Depart- 
ment. This deed was recorded. Immediately the 
Recreation Department deeded the land back to 
the property owner, dating it two years hence. 
This deed was of course not recorded and was in 
the hands of the owner of the ground. During 
the said two years, the plot of ground, legally 
belonging to the city was exempt from taxation. 
At the end of the two-year period the land again 
legally became the property of the original 
owner.” 

“The City of Pittsburgh has for some years 
exempted certain properties from taxation, and 
in some cases refunded taxes already paid, where 
these grounds were used for playgrounds or ath- 
letic fields. A separate school tax levied by the 
Board of Eduation is independent of the tax 
levied by City Council. In all cases where 
land has been exempted from taxes (this is done 
by ordinance in council) the Board of Education 
has concurred with council and exempted such 
properties from school tax. There are in Pitts- 
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Inner Block Playgrounds 


How to Get Them, How to Use Them 


By 


HENRY WRIGHT 


This subject was presented in THE Ptay- 


GROUND of January, 1928, and again in a talk be- 
fore the last Conference at Atlantic City. By 
to these presentations it will be found 
Block 


advocated by members of 


reference 
have been 
the Play- 
and Recreation Association, and further- 


that Interior playgrounds 
strong 
eroul 
more such playgrounds should be obtainable 
without expense to the community through the 


application of reasonable ecc momies to the process 


of land subdivision 
subject has aroused sufficient interest to 
call for further discussion. Granted that interior 


grounds are desirable and may be ac- 
quired in all our newer subdivisions without hard- 


ip, and often at an actual saving to the sub- 


divider, it becomes important to understand more 
thoroughly not only how to go about getting 
hem, but also what kind and size of playgrounds 
will be st valuable for the purposes desired. 
he standing demonstration of the “Inner- 
Block’ playground to date is at “Sunnyside Gar- 
dens” built by the City Housing Corporation in 
Long Island ( New York. As _ previously 
state Sunnyside” has a continuous system of 
inne gardens throughout its area. These 
have total length of three-quarters of a mile 
ined area of about six acres of land 
eventy acres in the whole community. 
llowever, these garden areas were not premedi- 
were the outgrowth of certain princi- 
les planning. When first adopted it was the 
intent that they should be play spaces for 
ung and old, but it was early discovered that 


hecause of the narrow width of the garden spaces 
about 60 feet) which was necessitated by the 
existing street system, they were not suitable for 
poses except for the very young children. 


icless, the practice of creating these spaces 
wa ntinued throughout this community be- 
cause they had definite value in adding to the 
appearance of the block and in stimulating the 
care of the adjoining private rear yards. Plate 
(1) shows a typical Sunnyside “inner-block” 


garden chiefly devoted to a lawn surrounded by a 
border of shrubs and a path connecting with the 
rear service walks of the private houses. How- 
ever, each such garden space has a vine-covered 
arbor and a graveled space with swings and 
slides where tiny tots may play within view of 
the mothers from each home kitchen or bed- 
room. 

By understanding the reasons for this method 
of planning and its limitations, we may be able 
to formulate an idea of how to apply the princi- 
ples demonstrated at Sunnyside even more ef- 
fectively in other developments. Sunnyside was 
designed for one and two-family houses to be 
built a whole block at a time. It was believed 
that in the New York climate the most desirable 
and economical form for such dwellings was ob- 
tained by building them in short rows of attached 
(“party wall”) buildings. This was the method 
which had been followed in the housing villages 
built by the Shipping Board during the war in 
the Philadelphia-Wilmington region. The most 
economical design for such dwellings is found 
in keeping them only two rooms deep so that 
every room opens either on the street in front 
At Sunny- 
light 


or on the garden courts—in the rear. 
side there are no narrow side yards or 


courts in either houses or apartments, not only 


because they would have been less desirable if 
they had been planned in the usual manner of in- 
dividual builders, but also because they would 
have been less economical. 

The standard New York City block which had 
to be retained at Sunnyside has frontage streets 
00 feet wide and a block depth of 200 feet be- 
tween these frontage streets. With these unnec- 
essarily wide streets there was no need for more 
(10 or 
12 feet from the property lines or 25 to 27 feet 


than a shallow front set-back of houses 
from the curb line). The two room deep house 
plans required only 30 feet of-depth on the lot, 
so that even with an individual rear yard of 25 
to 30 feet—quite sufficient for laundry and gar- 


den—the houses required a total lot depth of only 
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100 teet depth of the lot, or two 


streets required 140 feet out 
eaving 60 feet between back 
This 60 


the space ordinarily required 


to other purposes. 


irages on each side for the 
Sunnyside, however, chose to 
isolated groups, in one case 


block is devoted to garages. 


> 
ce the retore, was devoted toa 
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locks; 50 feet wide in 190 


avenues. Few in Sunny- 
these gardens either to add 
ls or to bring back garages 


et these gardens are unques- 
ve used for the full pur- 
bers of the Playground and 
that the Sunnyside 
even without greatly dis- 
et system of the city. One 
the better way costs a trifle 
should say that the 
less than the normal 
frontage on the two side 
\ 200 foot block, 
1,200 feet of 
with a 60 


will have 1,320 feet 


Cl deep 
ormally have 
eep Laid out 
i! le 1 
eep. This gives 10% more 
the normal way, if these 


nla: J ] . ‘ 
Hanned only two rooms 


with the “inner-block” gar- 
idered (“A”) is that they 
t they cannot be used for 


The first 


would be to alter 


children. 
situatior 
ilternate street (‘B’’) so 
ive just depth enough for 
rear pathway between. 

he alternate blocks 240 feet 
ch will permit the widening 
dens to 100 feet and 120 
[hese widened spaces are 
in case of the 120 foot 

vo tennis courts with a sur- 
hrubs and a play space 70 
O feet to 180 feet long with 
eet wide between the play 
Chis assures 50 


luding rear yards be- 


tween the playground and the nearest house wall, 
Such a scheme will certainly add to the useful- 
ness of the playground, (to what extent is a mat- 
ter of study by playground authorities). Plan 
“B” can be carried out on a street system such 
as New York’s with no cost, no more streets, no 
less frontage, merely the change in location of 
each alternate street. The plan has some objec- 
tions. The alternate blocks get all the advantage 
of the attractiveness of the garden area offset 
by all the disadvantage of the noise of play. 
Little children from the narrow block must cross 
a street and their play is isolated from the view 
of their mothers. The second method required 
a greater change in the street system and some 
extra cost, surprisingly small however. It has 
the advantage of treating all blocks alike. Ex- 
amine again a single normal block (“C”) 200 
feet by 600 feet 
wide by 460 feet long. 
of 27,600 square feet, or more than half an acre, 
but its shape is unsatisfactory. Block “C”’ has 


1,320 feet of lots 70 feet deep. 


with a garden court 60 feet 


This court has an area 


a frontage of 
If, however, the street system is altered so that 
blocks are made 250 feet by 500 feet (“D”’), the 
play court will be 110 feet by 360 feet with an 
area of 39,600 square feet. This is an increase 
of 43% in area of the garden court, for a slightly 
decreased number of houses. In plan “D” there 
is 1,220 feet of frontage of lots 70 feet deep, or 
100 feet less than block “C.” 


length of streets and utilities is also reduced 100 


However, the total 


feet so that the cost per lot would not be in- 
creased except for the 12,000 square feet of addi- 
tional land put into the “inner-block” garden and 
play court. The 12,000 feet of extra land ac- 
quired at the outset will cost at $5,000 per acre, 
$1,390; at $10,000 an acre. $2.780; at $20,000 
This will add to the cost of 
$20; $40 and $80 re- 
worth $20 more to a 


per acre, $5,560. 
each 20 foot lot about 
spectively. It is surely 
resident to have a good play space for his chil- 
dren as well as more open surroundings and sun- 
light. 
ner family in a section where land costs $20,000 


It is even more important to spend $80 


per acre, since the charge for neighborhood parks 
is proportionately reduced. 

All of these plans are suggested for localities 
where old fashioned town and street plans are 
still in use. It is not our purpose here to dis- 
cus’ what may be done when completely new 
towns are projected in rural surroundings where 
lar... costs much less than $5,000 per acre. It 


mav be sufficient to say for the moment that on 
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such land the original subdivider laying out 40 
acres could in the usual process of subdividing set 
aside one © acre park in the center of the tract 
and yet sell the remaining land at the same price 
per front foot (same depth), and realize as much 
profit as if he used all the land and gave no park. 
This is to be qualified by two factors, first that 
the full cost of all public improvements is as- 
sumed at the outset, either actually or poten- 
tially (which should be done) and second, that 
the subdivider is not expected to put in the park 
and playground improvements in addition to his 
sift of the land. However, this is a long story 
and should be the subject of another article. 


Notes From the 
Fifteenth Recreation 
Congress 
Nicut Use or Pray AREAS 


Night use of public parks and playgrounds 
was urged by W. J. Sanford, Superintendent of 
Public Recreation in Jacksonville, Fla., who told 
the Congress that three to four times as many 
people have used the local playgrounds from 
seven to nine p.m. than during the day. Point- 
ing out that the street-corner games under arc 
li 


becoming almost impossible with modern traffic 


ghts played by children a few years ago were 
conditions, he advocated specially prepared and 
lighted areas to meet the need of the older boys 
and girls, as well as of workers, for evening 
play. 

“To the traditional street games of children,” 
he said, “we have added volley ball, basketball, 
bound ball, diamond ball, boxing, horseshoe 
pitching, stunt nights and other forms of activ- 
ity that not only attract children, but grownups. 
We have expanded until today the director is 
faced with problems of fathers and big brothers 
taking the volley ball away from the small boys, 
and big sisters monopolizing the basketball 
court, and what to do for whole families in the 
neighborhood who come to our night outdoor 
playgrounds.” 

The most satisfactory method of lighting the 
play courts, Mr. Sanford said, has proved the 
use of giant projectors, each burning two 1,0! )- 


watt lights 


THE VALUE OF A BUILDING AS A NEIGHBORHOOD 
CENTER 


It is a blessed community that functions har- 
moniously! One experience is cited in a small 
industrial city of New Hampshire where the ex- 
periment was tried of presenting a New Eng- 
land home for community use. Here in one of 
its quaint houses of some hundred years stand- 
ing and furnished simply in keeping with its 
period, a center was established for the use of 
the industrial people of the neighborhood. Nine 
years of experience have made the Dover Neigh- 
borhood House increasingly worth while. Here 
gather people of a dozen nationalities and of all 
ages. The neighborhood has become the length 
and breadth of the city. The work of the house 
is sponsored by representatives of all the in- 
terests of the city. The mayor drops in for an 
evening with the boys now and then, as do also 
a banker or a physician. The girls gather 
around the fireside with women of wide experi- 
ence or travel. The well baby clinic is handled 
by the district nurses who keep a check on the 
right development of the child. Miss Edith 
Iirewster is director of the center. 

But why talk of children when we are dis- 
cussing buildings? Suffice it to say that young 
and old find here an interest according to their 
years. Perhaps you may say, “This is settle- 
ment work. How does it bear upon the com- 
munity ?” 

Last June one of the loveliest private grounds 
of the city was opened to the public in the in- 
terest of the Neighborhood House. The twenty- 
six ladies who manage the house arranged and 
carried on a lawn party and sale with a cafe- 
teria supper. Here the Neighborhood clubs joy- 
ously presented a pageant. It opened with Amer- 
ican dances, music, and colors, even with America 
herself. Then the French Canadians from the 
wheat fields of Canada made merry with na- 
tional song and the lively quadrille. But not so 
vigorously as the Irish boys and girls who tossed 
aside their linen looms and half made laces to 
join the music of the accordion with its Irish 
jig. 

The charming Greek peasants in costumes of 
their own set down their baskets of fruits and 
vegetables to present their dignified folk dance. 
The Syrian girl danced to the lilt of the Syrian 
piping. The Chinese were there in gorgeous 
costumes with silks and teas in evidence. Then 
once again America appeared. This time she 
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was joined nation bearing his 


wheat, or ea, and with out- 
stretched at ica cated that here all 
are one. 1 roups in the background 


volume of Ameri- 


Can Songs 

The pt | or a wide group of 
helpers, yet « yperation was incidental 
to the fact t e beautiful grounds French 
and Syriai ; on-lookers, also Irish, 
Greek, Chi thers igled happily after 


noon and « th whose families have 


long been 51 ! ul shores. Surely this 
Neighbor! mple American home, 
has its Alu community. 
P rHE Homi 
Plav is ict in child develop 
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ereater need than 
ereater need than 
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small cl 
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a place w! i] ise his own posses 
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grown-ups e must have stretches 


of tine a project of his 


own withou ruptions; and third, 
he must | ry tools with which to 
play. The 1 proper toys for children 
are: That t ' ild to turther ac- 


words, a YO rd 


tov is a the d can do some 
thing and et | eise \ 00d tOV 
is one 1 it is preterably 
a toy whicl child alone or in 
eroups of er with adults. <A 
tov 1s wn-up to “work” 
it, no n otherwise worthy 
it mav_ be usehold equipment, 
paints, Scis tovs for little chil 
drei Chet VIS( iny suitable games, 
provided tl not depend solely upon 
chance b the playing. 

For ol lolescent boys and 
girls the 1 o much for the type ot 
equipment ttitude of the parents to- 
ward the e a their recreational 
needs As i sung children, what- 


ever games nt are there should 


~ 


be sturdy and of good quality and in good taste. 
No amount of even the best equipment, however, 
will keep these young people happy in the home 
unless the atmosphere of the home is conducive 
to a spirit of fun and mutual enjoyment. This 
is a matter of long and slow growth and is only 
facilitated by the play equipment in the home— 


it only takes its place 


° . 
Pertinent Facts for 
. 2 “4° 
Civic ‘Thinkers* 

Do you know that the City Recreation Depart- 
ment, in 1928, furnished facilities and trained 
leadership for 163,057 swims? 

Presented educational motion pictures out of 
doors to 103,100 peopl 

Provided art programs, including Civic Opera 
at Nibley Park, equivalent to nearly one-half the 
total population of Salt Lake City? 

Provided organization and leadership for 16,- 
214 participations in barnyard golf? 

Provided for 21,690 participations for girls in 
dancing ? 

Provided for 19,518 participations in girls’ 
handiwork ? 

Provided for 9,431 participations in boys’ han- 
diwork ? 

Provided for 27,980 participations in Play Kin- 
dergarten ? 

Provided for 7,804 participations in stunts? 

Provided for 31,568 participations in boys’ 
baseball ? 

Provided for 8,918 in handball on two courts? 
11,918? 


vas approximately 20,000? 


Reading of books at centers 

Tennis participation 

Music appreciation was enjoyed by 8,181? 

(uiet games were enjoyed by 33,8987 

Free play and use of apparatus and equipment 
was enjoyed by 97 025° 

Participations in festival tournaments, fetes, 
and special programs was 51,000? 

Musical participation was 18,2647 

Total participations were 893,700, an increase 
of 128,559 over 1927: 

Cost of participation less than 4c? 

Cost per capita for recreation—$18.04 ? 
Cost of recreation in western cities varies from 


16 cents to $1.00 per capita. Average over 50 


cents: 


From Salt Lake Municipal Record, January, 1929 
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Ask for This 
Complete 
Catalog of 
LOUDEN 


Swing Sets 

Ocean Wave 

Swing Bob 

Giant Stride 

Slides 

Chair Swings 

Traveling Rings 

See-Saws 

Gym Sets 

Horizontal Bars 

Jumping and Vault- 
ing Standards 

Football Goals 

Basket Ball Goals 

Baseball Backstops 

Tennis Posts 

Volley Ball Posts 

Water Equipment 

Flag Poles 
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PLAYGROUND 


LOUDE EQUIPMENT 


is distributed by a nation-wide organization that is ready to 
serve you promptly and efficiently, both as to delivery and 
service—the organization of a concern that enjoys a reputation 
for more than 60 years of successful manufacturing experience. 


The Louden line of Playground Equipment is the largest and 
most complete line of its kind built, broad enough in scope and 
price range to meet the needs and the appropriations of a large 
public playground system or an odd nook where one or two 
pieces of equipment can be used to advantage. 


Write for the complete Loudex Playground Equipment catalog, 
and for the name of the distributor at the point nearest you. 


Albany, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. Los Angeles, Calif. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, Hl. New York City St. Paul, Minn. 


Cieveland, Ohio Ogden, Utah Toledo, Ohio 


LOUDEN PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


118 Broadway Ottawa, Illinois 
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Hold an “AERO-DEVIL” CONTEST 


a on your Playgrounds, this summer. 





AY, The ideal “stunt” to create enthusiasm,—develop motor 
= aad coordination,—and to keep the “stragglers” interested. 
a ee ; Enthusiastic letters are being received from many Recre 
may ition Supervisors, who have tried-out the AERO-DEVIL 
eet 
en ed Write for full details —tournament suggestions and prices. \ 
(q by 


ess Toy Creation Shops, Inc. Cedar Rapids, lowa 

















Start a Band—“Play at Once” 


EVERY PLAYGROUND should have a SONG-O-PHONE 
band. They help develop healthy lungs and an ear for 
musical harmony in growing children. 

NO NOTES TO READ—No musical training required. With- 
out practice or study, children can produce fine orchestral 
effects on these wonder instruments. 

Hundreds of successful SONG-O-PHONE school bands 
attest to the popularity of these quickly played Saxophones, 
Cornets, Trombones, Clarinets, etc. Inexpensive, 70c to $3.25 
each Send for instructions “how to organize a SONG-O- 
PHONE Band.” 


THE SONOPHONE Co., 548 Wythe Ave., Dept. O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















PERSONNEL § Dirt #” PHystcAL EpucaTIon ing questionnaires to school superintendents and physical 
FOR ME? .ND Universities. By Harry directors in about 700 cities. Replies were received from 
Alexandet { Ph.D Bureau of Publications, 420 cities. The report deals with all phases of the pro- 
Teache Columbia University, New York. gram such as administration, curriculum requirements, 
Price, $1 athletic contests and exhibitions, special problems and de- 

This stu the ties, records, experiences fects in handling a program of physical education, equip- 
and social relat f present-day directors of phys ment and similar problems. The statement is made that 
ical educatiot in colleges and universities. The fifteen city public school systems prescribe ability to swim 
snformatiot irranged that it is readily avail- is a special graduation requirement in secondary schools. 
able for the nel officers and student advisers. The pamphlet contains a great deal of information 
Piwatral dis ' Ee] hould find in the study which recreation workers as well as school teachers will 
practical lp to them in advancing in their find of value 
ee Fork Dances ror Boys Anp Grrts. By Mary Effie 
Purtic H Hycu By Charles Frederick Shambaug! \. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 

Bolduat Saunders Company, Philadelphia, Price, $3.00 
Pent €, $2./9 Miss Shambaugh’s earch for folk dances took her 

This manua for the use of students is designed into many countries and out-of-the-way places. The re- 
to giv nnect resentation of the development and sults of her wanderings, as they are brought together in 
present statu mportant facts and principles of this attractively illustrated book, will be helpful to teach- 
public healt! f é \ section on community hy- ers and play leaders everywhere. The thirty-nine dances 
giene discus t ects vital to public health—water of which descriptions are given are classified both as 
supply, sewer food supply, industrial hygiene, to nationality and grade, though Miss Shambaugh warns 
and school ins against considering the grade classification as a sharply 

defined restriction. Very clear directions and diagrams 

Pray Da ND WomEN. By Margaret M. accompany each dance and music is given for all the 
Dun Barn nd Company, New York. dances. _ 
iT! — 

Witte the « rowing interest in play days, this An Exuipition Hanprook. Assembled by Randall D. 
bride wetth: i ind practical suggestions for or- WM arden A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 
ganizatiot il in will meet a real need. The Price, $1.00. 
sample prograt irious types of play days which are The cordial reception of the first edition of this hand- 
given and 1 graphies are also helpful and sug- book has led to a revision and enlargement of the ma- 
gestive. terial which includes special demonstrations illustrating 
, ly : . features of the work in physical education in the Newark 
PHYSICA +P IN (1 Pi BLIC 3 “shchagar By public schools. Free exercises, light apparatus, heavy 

Marie Department of Interior, Bureau apparatus, tumbling and dances are included 
of Edu sovernment Printing Otiice, Wash- 
ington, | 15. BASEBALL FoR GIRLS AND WoMEN. By Gladys E. Palmer. 

This pamp ts a study of the status of phys- A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. Price, $1.60 
ical educatio s hygiene and athletics, in public The publication by the Women's Athletic Section of 
schools. The 11 tion collected was obtained by send- the American Physical Education Association, of official 
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ee ‘ 7 , 
baseball rules for baseball for girls and women has led 
to the compilation of this book dealing with the funda- Cicensed under spunglesym” Trade 

‘ J P - 4 Inte : < tere 
mentals, the technique and the educational and recrea- Patents of October Mas egis 
: . t tes Patent 
tional possibilities of the game. There are diagrams —— March 25, x — States Paten 
showing the layout of the field, the positions of the play- hy i ' 
ers and a number of illustrations. A IS \_ 
2%, ih 
. " < ’ 
: FINANCING Extra CurRICULAR ActiviTIEs. By Harold se. “igl: 
D. Meyer and Samuel McKee Eddleman. A. S. ek 

' Rarnes and Company, New York. Price, $1.00 

Vee - 

y ‘\ The recognition on the part of many school adminis- 

poe trators of the necessity for better business methods in 
handling the extra curricular activities has led to a study 
of the subject which is presented in this volume. The 
information given regarding the methods in use in a 
number of schools should be very helpful in solving this 
problem, which is often a trying one. 

casi. ApuLtt EpucATION AND THE LiprAry. American Library 

Association, Chicago, Illinois. Price, 25c or 
The April, 1929, Adult Education and the Library 
states in concise form the best professional conceptions Junglegym No. =. <8 me ee ae $250 

E of the library’s function in adult education and the ideas 

r now current regarding library service in this field. The 
three major phases of the subject are outlined by Mr. 

I Jennings as being the information service concerning local CW ame 

ll opportunities for adult education, cooperation with other 

i agencie ffering adult educational opportunities and the 

;, rendering f somewhat intensive service to individual 

s studerit Concrete suggestions are given regarding all V er y a y 

‘ hree the pi ses i 

: Pure Coy ity Use or Scuoors. By Eleanor Touroff . . 

nada ae San a . r 

Gluecl The Williams and Wilkins Company, Bal- Ev ery I lay Leader will find it pos 
timor Maryland. Price, $3.00 2 . > 

sical ae Sie ee A sible to invent new games and stunts 

rom \ small portion of the statistical findings of the study k | : de = 

pro- made by Dr. Glueck- of the community use of school to work on Jung egym, and especi- 

} 1] ] . 1.1 > Y 4 > > . . 

nts, uli gs, has been pub ished by the ( nited States Bureau y ( ip- 

de- of Education in Bulletin 1927, No. 5, called The Extended ally to adapt old games to this equ P | 

uip- l'se of ; Buildings. The study in detail appears in ment, greatly increasing the chil- 

that this book together with an outline digest of state laws oe Ae ed _ 

wim relating to the wider use of the school plant, a number of dren’s interest in them. Some of the 

ols. local ordinances and an annotated bibliography. The : b : = 

pw wae ses the availability of the school for com- games that are in use follow: | 

will ity se, the development of the movement in the : ‘ m 
United States, stimulation to the wider use of the school Game of Tag Fortress 

_ plant ind the groups promoting it, the administration Japanese Tag Hang Tag 

“fhe ind financing of school centers and school center activi- it pile pee 

ork, ties and !mmary and conclusion. Cross Tag The Hunt 

he | ‘le addition to the literature on the Elimination Tag Last Man 
sail “ s «a, avic 

yo a: es Safety Zone Tag Puss in the Corner 

re- Toe Yo Cu By Bird T. Baldwin. American Selecti — li 

#.. Library Association, Chicago, Illinois. Price, 35¢ selection 1ag une 

ich- ; 2 ‘ : ) ae T Saleen) | 

wee! In this issue of the Reading with a Purpose series, Partner Tag Housekeeping 
as Professor Baldwin has commented on the following books Animal Chase Railroad Train 

rns dealing with the pre-school child: From Infancy to Child- ~ iy 7 

ply hood, by Richard M, Smith; The Health of the Runa- Blind Man’s Buff Hotel 

ae 1 by William Palmer Lucas; Permanent Play Obstacle Relay Steamboat 

the Vater ing | hildren by Charlotte G. Garrison ; ta c 

; Pe ay of Babyhood by Jessie Chase Chinese Wall Stump the Leader 
Fenton; Everyd yblems of the Everyday Child by Do This, Do That sird Catcher 
D. Douglas A. Thom; Guidance of Childhood and Youth 
irk. the | | Study Association of America. For any further information write 
In the introductory material, Professor Baldwin dis- 

nd- cusses the importance of play to the young child. 

na- he provision for happy and wholesome play is one fe 

ing of the most constructive aspects of the child’s training, . 

irk anticipating, as it does, many of the major behavior prob- VT 

ivy lems that might otherwise develop. Through rich play 
experiences a child can be helped to attain self-confidence 

and to grow into the attitude that the world expects good ” 

er. things of him. Wise parents let him face tasks honestly ° Playground Department 

60 and courageously in all the little activities of the day 

all without undue interference, believing that he will soon Chicopee Mass. 

jal acquire habits of character ready to meet similar and 
more difficult problems. This is life.” — 
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A Correspondence Course for 
Summer Playground Leaders 


[he Playground and Recreation Association of America 
has just prepared a Correspondence Course and manual 
for summer playground workers. There are ten lessons 
accompanied by half a dozen pamphlets covering in 
some detail the various playground activities—games, 
handcraft, athletics, musical, dramatic and various mis- 
cellaneous activities; principles of leadership; principles 
of programming with daily and seasonal programs; 
playground administration; layout and equipment; 
theory, principles and history of play. 


Subscription to the course includes the lessons, the books 
and a correspondence service. Certificates are awarded 


those who successfully complete the course. 


Subscription to the course—$10.00. 


Address 


National Recreation School, | 
Playground and Recreation Association of America 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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F MODERN 
I ARCHERY 


y Arthur W. Lambert, Jr. 


plat Mid West Archery Ass'n 
of the United States 





| R‘ IMANCE clusters about arch- 
ery. It evokes visions of 

76 Illustrations kings and queens, knights and men- 

320 pages at-arms; of fluttering banners and 

brave hearts. Something of this 

8vo Cloth glamour clings to the sport of today. 

$3.00 To know its full fascination, to at- 


tain that mastery of the bow which 
Write for enthusiasts strive for, read . . . nay, 

study “MODERN ARCHERY, 
Illustrated written by one who ranks high 
Catalogue among archers. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
67 West 44th St. New York 














INT HOLAsTIC AtTutetics. Compiled by Julian E. forward-looking school building program makes possible 
The H. W. Wilson Company, New York. the achievement of these ends.” 
aii 7 Puppet SHows. By Maude Owens Walters. Dodd, 
The “pr and cons” of interscholastic_ athletics are Mead and Company, New York. Price, $2.00 
discussed in tl is book which is listed as No. 2, Volume \ delightful addition to the library of home, playground 
VI of the Reterenc Shelf. rhe volume gives some of and school, this new book outlines the steps involved in 
the more important and recent discussions by leading making puppets and developing puppet shows and gives 
authorities of the effects of organized athletics as at thirteen stories written in dramatic form for the puppet 
present conducted with special stress upon interscholastic stage. It also suggests a list of stories suitable for puppet 
| aspects. Following the established practice of the series, performances. A number of illustrations and diagrams 
the material is arrangé d tor the convenience ot debaters. accompany the text. 
\ bibhography, limited for the most part to compara- ‘ 
tively recent years, is a valuable section of the book. SHort PLAys FROM GREAT StortES. By Roland English 
: Hartley and Caroline Marguerite Power. The Mac- 
5 L Buttptnc PROGRAM IN AMERICAN CITIES. By millan Company, New York. Price, $1.20 
\. L. Englehardt. Bureau of Publications, Teachers ' ag? sesh F 
Colleze. Columbia University, New York. Price. Short Plays from Great Stories has been prepared for 
se MM , use in the high schools in connection with the study of 
; bes the short story and drama. Teachers will find it of great 
\ nts of the school building program of ten cities value to them in vitalizing literature. The stories chosen 
where educational surveys have been made by the Di- —and there are eighteen of them—are among those which 
Visi f Field Studies, Institute of Educational Re- are commonly a part of the reading required in high 
search, Teachers College. The selection has been made school. The entire class is made familiar with the plays 
on such a basis that in many ways the volume represents from their beginning in the story to their completion in 
a cross section study of school building conditions and in dramatic form. A few members of the class make up 
; addition for the United States. Each study is profusely the group which presents the play; the others are an 
illustrated by statistics and maps and many tables are audience, critical and understanding. The student learns 
givel oF the introduction the importance is stressed of to be watchful for dramatic effects and the manner of 
a school program which takes into account future needs their accomplishment. Thus he is training to take his 
not only from the point of view of the buildings them- place in the appreciative audience which must be evolved 
selvi t of the provision of adequate play space about if we are to have a notable national drama. 
then 
Sites should be of such proportions and in such loca- SWIMMING AND WarTeR Sarety. By Fred C. Mills. 
tions that they may readily serve the present and future National Council, Boy Scouts of America, New 
i generations of children and be sufficiently available to York. Price, 75¢ 
their hom The buildings must be adaptable to future A splendid manual on swimming is this book which 
: as well as present needs. A high degree of utilization contains information on methods of teaching swimming, 
should be attainable. The construction should make for training exercises, for the Boy Scout Swimming Merit 
permaner and safety while the design should contrib- Badges, life saving methods of the Boy Scouts and the 
ute to the aesthetic development of the community. A American Red Cross, requirements and organization of 
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AMERICAN PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT || 
NONE BETTER | 


Write for No. 14 Catalog of Complete Line | 
American Playground Device Co., Anderson, Indiana 








The Toy Orchestra—Latest Playground Activity 


Instruments for 40 Players - - $10.00 


Write For Booklet—“The Toy Orchestra in the Playground” 
































| 
. | 
DRYSDALE SCHOOL SERVICE Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 

the Scout Lif I prevention of drowning acci- prizes and scholarships, schools of music and their di- 

dents at camp ter front protection methods, diving, rectors, music conventions, festivals and music weeks and 

canoeing, pageant vater stunts. There is a practical National Music Week. An engagement calendar is in- 
appendix contait vers to questions on life saving cluded. 

and problems id a helpful bibliography. : 

Home MApE PLay APPARATUS FOR THE RURAL PLAy- 

Music In INDI Kenneth S. Clark. National GROUND. By John F. Smith. Berea College Press, 
Bureau for t \ ncement of Music. Price, $3.00 Berea, Kentucky. Price, 25c 

The National for the Advancement of Music Simple apparatus of all kinds made from fresh ma- : 
has published in 1 k the results of a study of mu- terial cut from the wood lot is described in this booklet. 

sical activities lustrial and commercial workers. [he material appeared originally in the October, 1923, 

The study shows that musical activities are being main- PLAYGROUND. Orders may be sent to the Secretary of 

tained in 679 establishments, a total of 267 Berea College. 

bands, 182 orchest ind 176 There are 133 EDUCATIONAL CATALOG AND GRADED List oF VICTOR 

plants which nunit and 273 which Recorns ror Home, ScHoot AND CeLiEGE. Educa- 

provide music: truments for their employees. In tional Department, Victor Talking Machine Com- 
addition to the tual facts given as to what is being pany, Camden, New Jersey 

done in the er eve eey Opens Se cited as tes- These records have been selected because of their cul- 

timony to the benefits t woth employer and employee. ah sl eitian! value ities oterail | : 

ie ie ale @ aiiaice Giditied Here's Baws ahick antl tura = ec ucationa value or ¢ efinite educational pur 
aun ne a eaide of edure for other industries wishing pose. rey have been arranged according to different 

ot, Sauheaienite costae school grades and are classified according to their spe- 

5 cific application. 

Five YEARS I} . Published by the Division of Music APPRECIATION WITH THE VICTROLA FOR CHILDREN, 
Publicatior mmonwealth Fund, New York. Educational Department, Victor Talking Machine 
Price, $1.0 Company, Camden, New Jersey. Price, $1.50 

The report of tl e years child health demonstration Teachers and others interested in developing music ap- 
conducted by the | Health Demonstration Committee preciation will find this book exceedingly valuable. It 

of the Commonwealth Fund is contained in this volume. contains lesson outlines but in addition there are discus- 

Che central purpos the demonstration was to show sions of various phases of the problem, boyhood biogra- 

how certain activit lesigned to better the health of the phies of the composers and much other suggestive ma- 

child might be built up as an integral part of a balanced terial. 

and practicable | ealth scheme for a small city. 7 : : ‘ ' 

As a part of tl emonstration two play centers for County Liprary Service. By Harriet Catherine Long 

children of school age were opened in Fargo parks under American Library Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

leadership. The 1 t was carried through successfully Price, $1.20 

and with general apy] il To “contribute something of impetus to the county 

library movement” is the purpose of this volume which 

Musica. AME! Fr, 1928. Published by Musical traces the history, development and operation of the : 
America, N¢ k City. Price, $2.00 county library system as it exists in America today 

The eighth edit f Musical America’s Guide con- The description of the ways in which books are reaching 

tains informatio ing national organizations, operas people in the most remote districts and the response to , 

in America, Eur 1928 festivals, radio broadcasting, the service makes a human interest document well worth 

music publisl librarie utstanding composers, reading. 
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| in open places Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to the surface in order 
to prevent discomfort caused by dust. 


SOLVAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


is being used as a surface dressing for Children’s playgrounds with 


| | It will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings. Its germicidal property is a 
) feature which has the strong endorsement of physicians and playground directors., 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer but at the same time 
kills weeds, and gives a compact play surface. Write for New Booklet 1159 Today! 


! SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by the Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET 





je 


Where Large 


Numbers of 
Children 
Gather 


NEW YORK 








TRAINING CHILDREN. By William Henry Pyle. The 


Century Company, New York. Price, $1.75 
Protessor Pyle’s book, in Part I, in language which is 

easily understood explains the psychological facts and 
scientific principles which are well established and are 
applicable to the work of training children. Part IT sets 
forth in the form of direct questions most of the prob- 
lems that trouble parents. The Child’s Play is the sub- 
ject of one chapter and upon it Professor Pyle lays great 
importance. He discusses play from its point of view 
as a physical activity, as the child’s teacher and as a so- 
cializer, and stresses the part parents and the home have 
in the play iife ot the child. The responsibility of so- 
ciety for providing play for the child is also touched 
upon 
101 GAMEs For Boys anp Grrts. By Maude Day Balt- 

zell. Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York. Price, 

$1.50 


“Fun from beginning to end—all new games” states 
the announcement of this book containing over a hundred 
games for indoors and outdoors. The book is delight- 
fully illustrated 


ERROR IN PRICE OF BOOK 
In the March issue of THE PLAYGROUND, the price of 
Cotton Needs Pickin’ was given as 50c. This should 
have been $1.50 


\rt IN AMERICAN LIFE 
The American Renaissance (published by Alfred A. 
Knonf, New York. Price $3.50) by R. L. Duffus is a 
good book for the recreation executive to read from time 
to time in the evening as he sits by the fire in his own 


home and dreams of ways in which more beauty can be 
brought into American life. It is well for all of us to 
know about what is happening in our colleges with the 
search for more of beauty and more capacity for ex- 
pressing the beautiful. 





Not only is it stimulating to read about the develop- 
ment of our art schools in America but it is also helpful 
to see the records of what is being done to develop the art 
and craft of music and also the dramatic arts. Recreation 
workers are fairly familiar with the art development of 
Santa Barbara and with the success of Samuel Fleischer’s 
Graphic Sketch Club and the Curtis School, not only 
from the point of view of culture, but from that of their 
popular appeal to hundreds of thousands of children in an 
average or below average city environment. The concep- 
tion which permeates the book is that art is something 
which comes with the everyday life and that culture comes 
out of doing thoroughly, soundly and beautifully what- 
ever we have to do, is one which lends support to the 
efforts of recreation workers in developing art activities. 

As one lays down The American Renaissance, one can- 
not help feeling that in the next few decades we are to 
have many more spontaneous expressions of the artistic 
impulse. It is not for us to attempt to standardize these 
expressions, but surely all recreation workers, each ac- 
cording to his own light, ought to ponder on the ways in 
which they can aid in freeing the artistic impulse in con- 
nection with music, drama, handcraft, for the children 
and all the people of the communities in which they work. 


CAMPING AND CHARACTER. By Hedley S. Dimock and 
Charles E. Hendry. Published by the Publications 
Department, National Council of the Y. M. C. A,, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York. Price, $3.50 

This careful and scientific analysis which is an inter- 
pretation of the effect of the camp program and asso- 
ciations on character development, will be of interest 
not only to camp directors and members of camp staffs 
but also to educators, sociologists and psychologists. 

The findings presented—and the authors are conservative 

in their claims—are based to a large degree on the ex- 

perience at Camp Ahmek in Canada, where careful 
records and behaviour rating scales are kept throughout 
the summer. 
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Pitching Horseshoes 


DIAMOND 




















Diamond Official Pitching Horseshoes are 
chosen by champions because of their precise 
balance and exactness. They conform exactly 


to requirements of National Horseshoe Pitching 
Association 

Made wit straight or curved toe calk— 
regular or dead falling type. Also Junior Model 
for ladies and children Diamond pitching 
horseshoe accessories include stakes and stake 
holders, official courts, carrying cases, score 
pads with percentage charts attached—and 
official rule booklet. 

Write for catalog. 


DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 


4610 Grand Avenue, Duluth, Minn. 

















DO YOU NEED 


Play Lists, Technical Advice, Study 
Courses, Help in Play Organization 
and Production 
? A Drama Magazine ? 
Write 


DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
59 E.Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 























In addition to material on activities, leadership and 
other factors as related to character development, the 
authors present a number of records of problem boys, 
the treatment given the boys and the results secured. A 


few general co! have been drawn, among them 


the following 


“In all probability, the effectiveness of the summer 
camp in developing cial attitudes and behaviour is 
much below tl ary expectation. 

“Character change ire dependent upon many fac- 
tors such as tvI program, kind of control, group 
pressures and n and the kind of guidance given to 
behaviour probl [he most important single factor 
is the group cou llor There seems to be a high de- 
gree of correlatior1 tween the quality of leadership and 


1 


the kind an the behaviour changes in a par- 


ticular group 


“The amount rable change seems to decrease 
with increasing ag \fter certain forms of behaviour 
become symbolized in the camp spirit and enjoyed in the 
camp traditi ns, ft may act as effective controls of 
conduct with t result that appropriate attitudes will 
develop to a mat degree.” 

CHARACTER B lHROUGH RECREATION. By Ken- 
neth L. Heat University of Chicago Press, But- 
ler, Il * $1.75 

In the hope that it | “stimulate a more careful study 
of the total prograr f recreation,” this book has been 
planned as ‘ter k for standard training schools and 


mention PLAYGROUND AND 





BOOK REITEWS 


for use in advanced classes in recreational leadership, 
It gives suggestions for teaching the course, presents a 
number of case studies in recreational values for class 
discussion, and outlines some of the contributions which 
recreation can make to the education of the individual. 
There is a chapter on program planning and informa- 
tion presented on activities of various kinds. A section 
on source materials consists chiefly of contributions from 
various books. Proficiency requirements are also given. 


Cuitp Lapor. Edited by Gertrude Folks Zimand. Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, 215 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 

This pamphlet contains a series of articles by various 
authors dealing with child labor in relation to educa- 
tion, health, mental hygiene, parental education and the 
standard of living. 


MatTcHING MouNTAINS WITH THE Boy Scout UNIForM. 
By Edward F. Reimer. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York. Price $2.00 

“Bring me men to match my mountains, 
Bring me men to match my plains.” 
Unusually beautiful in its illustrations and color, and 
fascinating in its content, this book will make its appeal 
not only to Boy Scouts, the romantic story of whose uni- 
form is told here, but to all who are looking for the ar- 
tistic and unusual in everyday things. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT CTIRCULAT'ON, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
of Tuk PLAYGROUND, published monthly at New York, N. Y¥ for April 
1, 1929 

‘STATE oF New York } 
CouNnTY oF New Yor« | 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared H. S. Braucher, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of THe PLAYGROUND, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledce and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are 

Publisher: Playground and Recreation Association of America, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 

Editor: H. S. Braucher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 

Managing Editor: H. 8. Braucher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Business Manager: Arthur Williams, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a _ corporaticn, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or 
other unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those 
of each individual member, must be given.) 

Playground and Recreation Association of America, 315 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y 

Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, Carlisle, Pa.; William Butterworth, Moline, IIL; 
Clarence M. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Arthur G. Cummer, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; F. Trubee Davison, Locust Valley, L. I., N. ¥Y.; Mrs. Thomas A. 
Edison, West Orange, N. J.; John H. Finley, New York, N. Y.; Hugh 
Frayne, New York, N. Y.; Robert Garrett, Baltimore, Md.; C. M. Goethe, 
Sacramento, Cal.; Mrs. Charles A. Goodwin, Hartford, Conn.; Austin E. 
Griffiths, Seattle, Wash.; William Hale Harkness, New York, N. Y.; 
Charles Hayden, New York, N. Y.; Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Mrs. Francis deLacy Hyde, Plainfield, N. J.; Mrs. Howard R. Ives, Portland, 
Me.; Gustavus T. Kirby, New York, N. Y.: H. McK. Landon, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Mrs. Charles D. Lanier, Greenwich, Conn.; Robert Lassiter, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Joseph Lee, Boston, Mass.; Edward E. Loomis, New York, N. Y.; 
J. H. MeCurdy, Sprfngfield Mass.; Otto T. Mallery, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Walter A. May, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Carl E. Milliken, Augusta, Me.; Ellen 
Scripps, La Jolla, Cal.; Mrs Catherine Barker Spaulding, Chicago, Ill.; 
Harold H. Swift, Chicago, Ill.; F. S. Titsworth, New York, N. Y.; 
Mrs. J. W. Wadsworth, Jr., Washington, D. C.; J. C. Walsh, New York, 
N. Y.; Frederick M. Warburg, New York, N. Y.; C. S. Weston, Scranton, 
Pa.: John G. Winant, Concord, N. H.; Mrs. William H. Woodin, Jr., 
Plainfield, N. J 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None, 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon: the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who 
not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
bas any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication 
sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the six months preceding the date shown above is (this information 
is required from daily publications only). 


ss. 


H. 8S. BRAUCHER. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of March, 1929. 
[Seal] CLARENCE B. WILSON. 

My commission expires March 30th, 1930) 
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High over the world 
on a modern Magic Carpet ! 


Like A WORLD apart; the play- 
ground is full of adventures in 
Fairyland. Each different piece of 
apparatus is a different flight of 
imagination. As the swing rides 
high, what a transformation 
comes .... On a magic carpet 


in the sky the journey is far and 


wide over the land of Never-Was. 


The playground, stimulating, fasci- 
nating, is a part of the modern ed- 
ucational system; building strong 
bodies and active minds. To the 
continued success of the play- 
ground the Medart Organization 
contributes 56 years of special- 


ized manufacturing experience. 


DART 


1) 
a 
cr 


4 The Medart Playground Equiment Catalog is sent free } 
on request . It illustrates and describes many differ- 
| ent pieces and combination of playground apparatus. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3544 DeKalb Street - 


Saint Louis, Missouri 


6 YEARS MAKERS OF GYMNASIUM APPARATUS AND PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
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More Playgrounds—Fewer Accidents 


EEP the children off the 

streets—give them good 
playgrounds with plenty of fun- 
making, muscle building, health 
developing equipment — and 
yours will be a town where acci- 
dents involving children are few 
and far between. 


For 21 years, Everwear Play- 
ground Apparatus has been 
recognized as the standard of 
quality. Built to withstand the 
abuse of after-hours roughnecks. 
Embodies every element of safety 
human ingenuity can devise. 


Playable as though the kids 
themselves had planned it. 


Schools, institutions, cities,—the 
country over which have 
equipped their parks and play- 
grounds with Everwear Equip- 
ment have found it superior. Also 
more economical, because of its 
greater durability. 


Send for Catalog which gives 
complete information. Lists 161 
different models and sizes of ap- 
paratus with which to build your 
playgrounds. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 2, Springfield, Ohio 


ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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